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News of Big Harvests, World Livestock and Oilseeds Outlook 



Recent crop developmcttits point to 
added financial stress in the farm sec- 
tor. Record or near-record ending 
stocks for several major crops have 
pushed pric« forecasts near or below 
the loan rate for 1985/86. Livestock 
prices have also generally been below a 
year earlier, because of hog slaughter 
increases> heavier cattle weightai and 
expanded poultry meat production. 

A 1985 omnibua farm bill was passed 
by the House of RepreseDtatives in 
eartj October. The Senate ia also 
currently putting together a bilL The 
House bill continues the existing crop 
programs, but ^ves the Secretary of 
Agriculture more flexibility to change 
loan rates and detenntne acreage 
reduction and land diversion programs. 
When the Senate bill is passed and 
differences between the two versions 
are reconciled, the new law will au- 
tbonze programs through crop year 
1990. 

Government dairy purchases are nui- 
ning sharply higher than a year ago. 
During January > September, USDA net 
removals (delivery basis) were equal to 
about 11 billion pounds of milk (milk- 
fat basis), up 36 percent from the same 
period in 1984. 




The 1985 w^heat crop is the smallest 
in 5 years. Prices have not 
strengthened^ however, because early- 
season export demand ia the slowest in 
over a dozen years. 

Heavy participation in the 1985 rice 
program substantially reduced acreage 
for 1986/86. As a result, this year's 
rice harvest is expected to fall 4 per^ 
cent from last year to 132 million cwt. 

Cotton mill oae rose from a seasonal- 
ly adjusted annual rate of 5.2 million 
bales in November 1984 to 6.1 million 



in August. The rebound occurred be- 
cause consumption of U.S.-made tex- 
tiles rose and cotton s share of U.S. 
mill use climbed. 

Citrus production for 1985/86 is fore- 
cast at 112 million tonsi up almost 10 
percent from last season's freeze- 
damaged crop. Prospects for a sharply 
larger orange crop are the chief reason. 

Corn exports for this aeaaon are ex- 
pected to be 1,626 million busheisi a 
decline of about 225 million from 
1984/85. Increased feed use may offset 
a portion of the export slide, though. 

The 1986/86 world outlook for oilseeds 
and products calls for large supplies, 
small gains in use, and big stocks. 
Despite a modest recovery forecast for 
U.S. exports this season, U.S. soybean 
stocks will reach a record, with 
season-average prices Ungenng near 
the loan rate. 

Beef and vea] production in the ma- 
jor producing countries in 1986 is fore- 
cast to reach 42 million metric tons, a 
1-percent increase from 1984. Output 
in the major foreign exporters will 
likely grow 2 percent, mainly because 
of gaina in Argentina, Brazil, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand. 




Agricultural Economy 



Recent crop deTeiopmenta point to ad- 
ded financial stress in the farm sector. 
Several crops will hav6 larger-than- 
ex pec ted output, primarily because of 
increased yieldi. Com and soybean 
yields are likely to set records. 
Higher- than -anticipated ending stocks 
for several major cropa have pushed 
price forecasts near the loan rAte for 
1985/86. Livestock prices have also 
been generally below a year earlier be- 
cause of hog slaughter Increases, 
heavier cattle weights, and expanded 
poultry meat production. 

Real growth in the general economy is 
likely to be higher In the second half 
of 1985 than In the first. And the 
economy i« expected to perform better 
in 1986 than in 1985, but still much 
below 1984. Inventory growth should 
match expansion in final sales, and 
fixed investment should grow because 



of recent declines in interest rates. 
However, agriculture will likely con- 
tinue to be plagued by weak foreign 
demand and large supplies. 

Prices of goods are not expected to in- 
crease significantly in the near term 
because of current low capacity utili- 
zation in many sectors and alack in la- 
bor markets. Continued low pressure 
on prices should help wring out the in- 
flation premium in interest rates and 
contribute to the downward pressure 
on rates for the next two quarters. 

The recent decline in the value of the 
dollar will begin to improve our com- 
petitivenesa in world markets. Since 
responses m Imports and exports lag 
behind changes in exchange rates, the 
major effect of the September dollar 
declines will begin to show up in mid- 
1986, A continued slow decline in the 
value of the dollar Is expected through 
1986 andf as a result, the net export 
position of the United States could in- 
crease slightly. 

Net Farm Income 
Declining Sharply 
Net farm income for 1985 is heading 
for a sharp decline from last year's 
$34.5 billion- Current forecasts are in 
the iKiid-$20 billion rmnge. Net cash 
income is forecast to decline moderate- 
ly from 1984, While this indicator of 
returns haa been quite stable in nomi- 
nal terms, 1985 will mark the third 
consecutive decline in real terms. 

From 1980 through 1984, the equity of 
the farm sector declined some $180 bil- 
lion. Farm debt continue to rise until 
1984, while asset values, led hy farm 
real eatate, continued to decline. How- 
ever, the losses in farm equity through 

1983 were quite low^less than 5 per- 
cent. But the $100-billion drop in 

1984 represented not only a significant 
loss in wealth, but also a significant 
reduction in the credit reserve that 
many fanners rely on during periods of 
economic stress. 

Structural Change Occurring 
The number of farmera with very low 
equity levels increased in 1985, be- 
cause of the 12-percent decline in land 



values in 1934. The farm sector is now 
making a transition to a debt struc- 
tura supportable from farm earnings^ 
not equity. Rapid Increases m farm 
debt ceased in 1982, after considerable 
downward pressure on incomes and re- 
turns. But actual reductions tn farm 
debt have been difficult to achieve be- 
cause many fanners have little chance 
to sell land or repay principal from re- 
tained earnings. 

The continued slide in land values has 
dominated the balance sheet in 198&. 
Although the 1985 decline will likely 
fall short of the 1984 drop, further de- 
clines in some regions are possible. 
{Ron MeekKof (202) 786129a 

LIVESTOCK HIGHUGHTS 

• Cattle 

Weights for fed cattle are still well 
above a year ago. indicating that 
feedlots still have a backlog of animals 
to market. In addition, because 
dressed weights rise seasonally during 
the fourth quarter and generally peak 
in mid-fall, they will remain high even 
if feedlots become current. 

During Augxist, federally inspected 
dressed weights averaged 666 pounds, 
1 pound greater than the previous 
record set In May and 38 pounds over a 
year earlier. Fewer cows in the 
slaughter mi^ and higher slaughter 
weights for steers and heifers are par- 
tially responsible. Steer weights dur- 
ing August averaged 734 pounds, up 6 
pounds from July and 36 pounds from 
a year earlier. For the same month, 
heifer weights rose to an average 647 
pounds, compared with 617 a year ear- 
lier. 

Live slaughter weights for cattle in 
the Texas'Oklahoma Panhandle 
peaked at U20 pounds the third week 
of September, sharply higher than the ^ 
1,092 recorded a year earlier, 

I Because weights have remained high^ 
third-quarter commercial beef produc- 
, tion was about 3 to 4 percent greater 
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than a year earlier. The number of an- 
imale slaughtered was down about 3 
percent The average commercial 
dreeaed weight for the quarter wae 
about 658 pounds* 2 pounds abov« the 
second quarter and 36 above a year 
earlier. 

Federally inspected steer and heifer 
slaughter for the first 3 quarters of 
1985 numbered about 20.8 million 
head, while drewed weights averaged 
690 poundi. For the eame period in 
1984, slaughter was about 20.3 million 
head and dressed weights averaged 663 
pounda. The increased production thia 
year resulting from the high dressed 
weighte Is equivalent to an additional 
23,000 steers and heifers slaughtered 
each week ftom January through Sep- 
tember. 

During August, cattle feeders in the 7 
monthly reporting States placed 11 
percent fewer cattle on feed than a 
year earlier and marketed 1 percent 
more. Thus, cattle on feed On Sep- 
tember 1 were down 9 percent from a 
year earlier. This was the lowest 7- 
States total of cattle on feed for the 
date since 1972— when the data series 
began— and placements were the 
lowest since 1981. 

The big drop in placements may be 
somewhat deceiving because it is from 
a relatively large figure last year dur- 
ing August, The drop may distort esti- 
mates of when feedlots will become 
current- 
More Importantly, weights of cattle 
placed on feed during the third quarter 
were likely heavier than a year ago. 
This would portend a Larger number of 
marketings during the fourth quarter 
than the number indicated hy lower 
second -quarter placements. Generally) 
cattle placed on feed during the second 
quarter are marketed during the 
fourth quarter. However^ if cattle are 
placed on feed at heavier weights dur^ 
ing the third quarter, many of these 
will also be marketed during the 
fourth quarter. 



Fed marketings during the fourth 
quarter will still likely be down about 
4 percent from a year ago. However, 
average commercial dressed weights 
will probably drop only about 1 pound 
from the third quarter, leaving 
fourth quarter beef production down 3 
to 5 percent from last year. 

Production declines will likely contin- 
ue into 1986, with first quarter output 
expected to drop 4 to 6 percent from 
this year's first quarter. Once again, 
thought high slaughter weights will 
boost production from what it would 
otherwise be, since it usually takes 
several months before weighte decline 
after a feedlot marketing backlog. 

Further drops in production 
throughout the year will likely leave 
1986 output down 5 to 9 percent from 
1985, because of fewer fed marketings 
during the first half, as well as sharp 
drops in cow and nonfed steer and 
heifer slaughter. 

Omaha Choice steer prices averaged 
about $52 per cwt during the third 
quarter, down from $64 a year ago. As 
production drops during the fourth 
quarter, prices may strengthen to aver- 
age 158 to $62. Higher steer prices 
next year will be supported by farther 
declines in beef production. However, 
sharp increases will be limited by large 
total meat supplies and only moderate 
economic growth. Prices may average 
in the low $60'e during the first quar- 
ter and in the middle to upper $60*b 
during the second quarter. 

An expected seasonal increase in place- 
ments this quarter will support higher 
feeder cattle prices. Yearling steer 
prices at Kansas City averaged about 
$61 per Cwt this summer, compared 
with $64 a year earlier. Demand for a 
smaller number of feeder cattle, plus 
lower grain prices, will likely push 
prices to $63 to $67 this fall. Addi- 
tional demand for stocker cattle for 
wheat pasture grazing will also sup- 
port prices. Seasonal strength may 
push yearling steer prices to the upper 
$60's or low $70** by next spring. 
Kansas City Bteer prices may average 
$65 to $69 during the first quarter of 
1986 and near $70 during the second 
quarter. 



The retail beef price for August was 
$2.26 per pound, down from $2.31 in 
July, At the same time, the 8-market 
average steer price dropped to $52.79 
per cwt from $53.44 in July, a 1- 
percent decline. Therefore, the farm- 
to-retail price spread narrowed to 
$1,14, from $1.17 in July, A further 
narrowing of the spread is expected 
this fall as Choice steer prices 
strengthen from decreased beef sup- 
plies, iJohn Nativka (202) 786-1830] 

The September Hogs and Pigs report 
indicates that, as they planned, pro- 
ducers continued to breed fewer sows 
than a year earlier. However^ the 
number of pigs per litter continued to 
increase- Records for pigs per litter 
have been established each quarter 
thia year. As a result, despite the de- 
cline in the number of sows farrowing, 
the 1986 pig crop for the first 3 quar- 
ters In the 10 quarterly reporting 
States was about the same as last 
year. 

The inventory continued to slip from a 
year earlier^ pointing towards further 
declines in pork production in the com- 
ing months. Hog producers as of Sep- 
tember 1 reported that they intend to 
have fewer sows farrow through Febru- 
ary than a year earlier. 

Producers Indicated intentions of hav- 
ing 2.27 million sows Tarrow during 
September- November^ down 2 percent 
from Isst rear, but a slightly smaller 
drop than the 4-percent decline indi^ 
cated last June. During December 
1985'February 1986, producers intend 
to have 1,93 million sows farrow* down 
fractionally from last year. The 
September- November pig crop may be 
larger than suggested hy the Sep- 
tember changes in farrowing in^n- 
tions, as further year over-year in- 
creases in pigs per litter are likely. 

The September 1 inventory of all hogs 
and pigs in the 10 quarterly reporting 
States toUled 41 8 million head. 3 per- 
cent below last year. The breeding 
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herdi at 6 38 million head, was also 
down 3 percent— the lowest breeding 
inventory for this date since 1975. 
The market hog inventory totaled 36.4 
million head^ 3 percent below a year 
earlier 

Preliminary data indicate that com- 
mercial pork production thii summer 
totaled 3,565 million poundi, up 6 per- 
cent from a year before. Hoge 
slaughtered totaled 20.6 million head, 
also up 6 percent. The average dressed 
weight rose to 173 pounds, up a pound 
from last year. 



Fourth-quarter hog slaughter is drawn 
largely from the September 1 invento- 
ry of market hogs weighing 60 to 179 
pounds, which was down 6 percent. 
Thus fourth -quarter slaughter is pro- 
jected at about 21.7 million head, down 
6 percent from a year ago. 

Last fath producers were reducing the 
herd. This fall, depending on the price 
of com and prospective returns, they 
may either hold the breeding inventory 
steady or expand it slightly. The aver 
age dressed weight is expected to he 



about the same as last year— 174 
pounds. Commercial pork production 
is expected to total 3,776 million 
pounds for the fourth quarter, down 5 
percent from a year earlier. 

Hog slaughter in first-quarter 1986 is 
projected to be down about 1 percent 
from a year earlier. The September in- 
ventory of market hogs under 60 
pounds, from which first-quarter 
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WORLD LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 



t/.SL imports of Beef 

Are Up Sharply ThU Year 

Beef and veal production in the major 

producing countrieB in 1985 is likely to 

reach 42 million metric tons, a 1- 

percent increaae from 1984. Output In 

the major forei^ exporters wiU Ukaly 

grow 2 percent, mainly because of 

gains in Argentina, Braxil, Australia, 

and New Zealand^ 

Output in the European Community 
will decline aligbtly in 1985. but EC 
etocka, forecast to increase to 1 million 
metric tons by the end of the year, are 
hanging over the world export market- 
While overall beef output is expected 
to increaae in 1985, available supplies 
in countries that ship to the United 
States are showing the greatest gain, 
up 5 percent. 

In 1986, world production Is forecast to 
decline to 41 million tons, as totals in 
the United States and the EC continue 
to fall- The major foreign exporters' 
output will likely dip 2 percent, but 
little change ia expected in the output 
of those exporters who ehip to the 
United States. 

The majority of the United States* im- 
ports of beer and veal in 1984 came 
from Australia (40 percent). New Zea- 
land (23), Canada Ul). and Bran) and 
Argentina (16). U.S. import* of beef 
during January- August 1985 reached 
1,380 million pounds, carcass weight, 
up 16 percent from a year earlier. 
Most of this increase was from New 
Zealand and Australia, up 32 and 12 
percent, respectively. Dryness In the 
eastern part of New Zealand has in- 
creased slaughter, and meat production 
is expected to be up 11 percent in 
1986. Output should decline next year. 

Ihyness ia also affecting Australian 
output, ap 7 percent tn 1965 and fore^ 
cast to increase another 3 percent next 
year. Both Australia and New Zealand 
began herd rebuilding last year, and 
inventories are increasing. Exports 
from these countries are evpvcted to 
slow in the coming months. 



The EC's large dairy cow slaughter has 
increased beef production there, and 
stocks are huge. Although the EC has 
promised not to enter into Pacific 
Basin countries, which are traditional 
tnarketa for Auitralia and New Zea- 
landi the fear of displacement by subsi^ 
diied EC beef atill lingers. 

U.S. beef exports, although amall, are 
of high value. Beef exports during 
January- August were 216 million 
pounds, about the same as last year. 
About 70 percent of U.S. beef exporta 
are destined for Japan^ Other major 
markets include Canada and the Carib- 
bean. U.S. beef is served in many 
foreign hotels and restaurants, and 
growth in this segment dependj on 
tourist and business travelers. 



M^ile negotiations with Japan have 
yielded an increase in Japan's high- 
quality beef import quota, which is al- 
most entirely Hlled by U.S. exports, to^ 
tal U.S. beef exports to Japan through 
the first 8 months of 1985 have risen 
only about 3 percent from last year. 
Increased U.S. demand for dkirt meat 
(bfisketi flank, and sinuJarcuta) for 
use in Mexican^style dishes may be 
limiting this once- popular import of 
Japan. Also, during the end of 1964 
and the first part of 1985, the dollar 
strengthened against the Japanese 
yen, making U.S. exports more expen- 
sive. 



World pork production is expected to 
reach 53 million metric tons In 1985* 2 
percent above last year. Most of the 
Increase will be in China and the EC, 
as output in the USSR drops. While 
output in the major exporters is likely 
to increase 4 percent in 1985, major 
suppliers to the United States should 
show growth of more than 2 percent. 



For 1986, world pork output should 
continue to gain, although at a slower 
rate. Growth in the major exporters Is 
forecast to be 1 percent, but the output 
of those countries accounting for a 
large part of the U.S. imports should 
register another 2 percent gain. Pork 
trade ie rising in 1986, mainly because 
of larger shipmenU from Denmarki 



Canada, and Poland* Additional pro^ 
duction growth is expected next year. 

Pork imports into the United States 
are likely to reach 1,100 million 
pounds this year^ a 15 percent in^ 
crease. In 1986. imports may fall 
moderately. U.S. pork imports were 
777 million pounds during January- 
August 1985, 23 percent above last 
year. The largest suppliers are Den- 
mark and Canada (307 and 280 million 
pounds, carcass weight, respectively). 
These t*o countries accounted for 
three fourths of U.S. imports during 
the first 8 months of 1985. 

In January-August 1985, imports from 
Denmark increased 41 percent, and 
from Canada 16 percent from a year 
ago. Output in Denmark has been 
growing, as hae output in the EC as a 
whole, because of a more profitable 
hog-feed price ratio. 

Canadian pork output ia also increas^ 
ing. The imposition of countervailing 
duties against Canadian live hog im- 
ports into the United States is algnal- 
ing increased Canadian slaughter and 
exports as pork rather than as live 
hogs. 

Thia year's U.S. pork exporta. at 120 
million pounds (64,000 tons), are fore- 
cast around a fourth below last year. 
Exports in 1986 are likely to continue 
to decline, by about 5 to 10 percent. 
U.S. pork exports during January- 
August 1986, at 91 million pounds, 
were 21 percent below a year earlier. 
For all of 1984, U.S. pork exporta were 
164 million pounds, going mainly to 
Japan (37 percent)* Mexico (21), Cana- 
da ao), the EC (14), and the CaHb- 
bean (9). 

Export demand for U.S. pork has been 
hurt by rising foreign production. Not 
only is the volume of Japanese and 
Canadian production up and imports 
down, but there has been Increased 
competition for these markets. U.S. 
exports of pork to Japan during 
January- August were down 69 percent. 
Output has risen in Taiwan and Den- 
mark and they have taken over the 
major part of the Japanese market. 
ILindu M. Bailey (202) 7861691] 
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slaughter ia drawn^ was down 2 per* 
cent from a year earlier. The June- 
August pig croPi which is normally 
slaughtered in the first quarter, was 
down 1 percent. 

Because of relatively low-priced feed, 
first -quarter weights are e]tpected to 
average about the sanid as the 173 
pounds in first -quarter 1985. So, com- 
mercial production may total 3,600 
million pounds, about the same as last 
year. 

Lower year -over-year red meat produc- 
tion wilt help strengthen hog prices 
this fall and winter, but higher poultry 
production will exert the opposite pres- 
sure. Fourth -quarter prices are exjpect- 
ed to average $40 to $44 per cwt. 
Although prices may be in the tow 
$40's during the first half of the quar* 
ter, they are expected to strengthen in 
December to the middle to upper $40's. 

First-quarter 1986 imports of live hogs 
and pork products will likely moderate, 
increasing hog pnces. Prices are e]t- 
pected to average $46 to $50 in the 
first quarter and ^44 to $48 in the 
second. [Uland Southard (202) 786- 
183Cii 

• BroiUrs 

Broiler producers appear poised to take 
advantage of the bumper feed grain 
crops by increasing the number of 
broilers raised. In the first quarter of 
1986, the cumulative hatchery supply 
flock will be 2 percent greater than in 
1985. In addition, to increase supplies 
of hatching eggs, producers could hold 
the hem longer thaji the 7 months 
used in these calculations. With pros- 
pects good because of relatively stable 
feed costs, broiler production will like- 
ly increase during the remainder of 
1985 and through 1986. 

Broiler meat output from federally in- 
spected plants during January -August 
was up 5 percent from last year. The 
increase was due to 4 percent more 
birds and 1 percent heavier birds. 



Based on slaughter reported thus far, 
output in the third quarter may have 
risen 4 percent from last year. 

Producers have increased the number 
of chicks placed for fourth-quarter 
slaughter. Based on placements to 
date, output may be 3 to 5 percent 
above 1984's 3,227 million pounds. 
With red meat production likely down 
in 1986. plus favorable feed supplies, 
broiler production next year may be up 
4 to 6 percent from the e]tpected 1986 
production. 

September prices for a composite of 
whole birds in the 12 cities averaged 
52 cents per pound, down from 54 last 
year. Prices may slip during the 
fourth quarter as demand declines sea* 
sonally and output naes from last year. 
Prices in the 12 cities may average 47 
to 51 centa^ down slightly from the 
third quarter and near last year's 50 
cents. In spite of increased outputs 
broiler prices in 1986 are e]tpected to 
remain near 1985, as supplies of com- 
peting meats fall. [Allen Baker (202) 
786-183& 

• Turkey 

Turkey production is continuing higher 

in 1985. Production in third-quarter 

1985 was likely up 7 percent from 
1984. With the increase in poults 
placed late in the hatching year, out- 
put in the fourth quarter may be up 6 
percent from 19ft4. If prospects con- 
tinue favorable, turkey producers in 

1986 will likely increase output 6 to 7 
percent from the expected 1985 level. 

Output from federally inspected plants 
from January through August totaled 
1,681 million pounds^ up 9 percent 
from 1984. The number of birds was 
up 7 percent^ and weights were up 2. 
Strong demand by retailers has likely 
encouraged producers to slaughter 
more consumer sized hens and toms 
rather than raising them to the higher 
weights preferred by the processing 
market. Although statistics on the pro- 
portion of whole birds are lacking, the 
poundage of turkey cut up thus far in 
1985 is 18 percent below the same 
period in 1984. The poundage of 
whole-carcass turkey further processed 
is up 1 percent from last year. 



Cold storage statistics also imply that 
there is more whole turkey thu year 
and that more has been stored for 
fourth*quarter consumption. Stocks of 
frozen turkey on September 1 were up 
17 percent from 1984^8 low 331 million 
pounds. Stocks of whole turkey totaled 
302 million pounds, up 44 million 
pounds or 17 percent from 1984- 

Movement of turkey in the fourth 
quarter will probably bring stocks back 
to normal working levels, but not as 
I low as last year's 125 million pounds. 
I However, if consumers do not view 
' fourth-quarter "specials" as special 
and buy only sparingly, ending stocks 
could be high and pressure prices in 
fir8t*half 1986. 

Turkey prices have been strong as re- 
tailers have begun purchasing supplies. 
Prices of 8- to 16-pound commodity 
packed hen turkeys in the Eastern re- 
gion during the third quarter averaged 
78 cents per pounds up from 72 last 
year During the fourth quarter, prices 
may average 78 to 82 cents, down from 
the record 90 cents last year- With in- 
creased output in 1986, prices may 
average below 1985. [Allen Baker 
(202) 786-183C\ 

•Egg9 

Wholesale prices for Grade A large 
eggs in New York strengthened season* 
ally in September and averaged 73.5 
cents per dozen, up from 70 cents last 
year. With the weak prices early in 
the quarter, prices for the third quar- 
ter as a whole averaged 68 cente^ down 
from 70 last year During the fourth 
quarter^ if producers continue to 
reduce supplies, prices may average 1 
to 5 cents above the 67-cent average 
last year. In 1986» prices in New York 
are e]tpected to average 67 to 73 cents, 
up from 1985's 64 to 66. 

Egg production during August was 1 
percent below 1984's 480 million 
dozen. The number of layers was down 
1 percent and the rate of lay was un- 
changed. On September 1» the number 
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of layers was also down 1 percent, sug^ 
seating that production will continue 
below last year. In ipUe of a aharp 
reduction in hen ilaughter, the laying 
Hock ifl not expected to regain last 
year's aize^ because fewer replacement 
pullets are entering tbii year. 

The price cost squeeze in 1985 has 
made producers cut back their orders 
for replacement pullets^ Demand for 
replacements will likely 6tay weak in 
early 1986 and, without an economic 
incentive, during the rest of the year 
as well. The laying flock ie expected to 
be below 1985 during much of 1986> 
even if producers force-molt m larger 
percentage of the flock. With prices 
near to slightly above breakeven !n 
1986, producers will likely keep output 
even to 2 percent below 1986. [AlUn 
Baker (202) 786-1830] 

• Dairy 

Government dairy purchases are run- 
ning sharply higher than a year ago, 
because milk production and market- 
ings have increased much more than 
the commercial disappearance of milk 
and dairy producte. During January* 
September^ USD A net removals 
(delivery basis) were equal to about II 
billion pounds of milk (milkfat basis), 
up 2.9 biUioD or 36 percent from the 
same period in 1984. 

For calendar 1986, removals are ex- 
pected to be about 13 billion pounds, 
compared with 8.6 billion last year. 
Removal§ in 1986 are projected to be 
10 to 17 billion pounds, aasuming no 
diversion program and a support price 
of $11.60 per cwt. 

With low feed prices and ample re- 
placements, the number of milk cows 
on farms has increased since the end of 
the diversion program. During Sep^ 
temben there were 11.16 million cows^ 
3 percent more than a year earlier and 
the largest number in over a decade. 
For 1986, the average number of cows 
is likely to be 1.7 percent above last 
year. 

Compared with a year earllfer^ milk per 
cow has also recovered since the end of 
the diversion program. Output per cow 
during September was 7.6 percent 
above a year earlier. Some additional 
gains are expected, and output per cow 
for the whole year Is anticipated to 



average 3.7 percent above 1 984. 
Calendar 1986 milk production will be 
record large, running 5 to 6 percent 
greater than in 1984. 

Calendar 1986 milk production is pro- 
jected to be 1 to 4 percent larger than 
1986. Better management, new tech- 
nology, and genetic advancement will 
add upward pressure on yields, while 
the herd size remaina about un- 
changed. However, the final outlook 
for dairy and other commoditiefi 
depends on new farm legislation. 

Preliminary data for January-Auguat 
1985 indicate commercial disappear- 
ance of all milk and dairy products 
(milkfat basis) was up about 2 percent 
(daily average basis) from a year ago. 
First-quarter disappearance was up 1.8 
percent, second -quarter use was about 
unchanged, and the July-August figure 
waa up 4.8 percent. For all of 1985, 
commercial salee are expected to be 
about 2.2 percent higher than last 
year. For 1986, they are projected to 
be unchanged to 3 percent larger. 

Prices received by farmers for all milk 
during September averaged $12.20 per 
cwt, 11.40 do percent) below a year 
earlier. Prices are expected to increase 
seasonally but fall further below a 
year earlier because of surplus supplies 
and the lower support price. 

For 1985 as a whole, the all-milk price 
may average 66 to 76 cents lower than 
1984's $13.46 per cwt. Differences in 
asaessments indicate the effective 
price for 1986 will be 3fi to 45 cents 
lower than for 1984, which was 20 
cents less than for 1983. In 1986, the 
all-milk price may be unchanged to 60 
cents lower than in 1986. 

Under provisions of the Dairy and To- 
bacco Adjustment Act of 1983» on 
April 1, 1986, USDA reduced the sup- 
port price of manufacturing grade milk 
to $12.10 per cwt for milk of average 
fat test ($11.81 for milk testing 3.6 
percent fat)* USDA again reduced the 
support price on July !« to $11.60 per 
cwt for average fat test ($11.31 for 3.6 
percent fat). Both SO^ent reductions 
were reflected in reduced purchase 
prices. 



With lower purchase prices, the whole* 
sale spot prices for butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk have fallen this sum* 
mer. With the support le%-el held at 
$11.60 per cwt on October 1, the 
more than- ample supplies of butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk will hkely 
preclude any upward pressure on 
wholesale spot prices for these items. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail 
dairy price index this year is expected 
to average 1 to 2 percent higher than 
last year. In August, the indei stood 
1.9 percent above a year earlier^ but 
not all of the wholesale price declines 
sinc« July have reached the retail 
counter. Thus, retail prices may fall 
later this year. [Cl^ord Carman (202) 
78&183(A 

CHOP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

With virtually all of 1986's wheat crop 
in the bin, the final tally Is the small- 
est in fi years. Total harvest was 2.4 
billion bushels: 1.84 billion of winter 
wheat, down 11 percent from a year 
ago, and 680 million of spring wheat, 
up 8 percent. 

Normally^ a smaller supply would ^lead 
to stronger prices during the next mar- 
keting year. But this has not oc- 
curred, primarily because of the 
slowest early season export demand in 
over a dozen years. This season^s ship- 
ping pace is down more than 300 mil- 
lion bushelSi to only half of the record 
Jun«*^ptember 1984 export loadings. 
As a result, farm wheat prices have 
averaged below $3 a bushel throughout 
the harvest, dropping below $2.90 for 
the first time since 1978. 

Eligible wheat producers are making 
heavy use of the loan program. In 
fact, by October 9, over 600 million 
bushels of the 1985 crop were pnced at 
the $3.30-a-buflhel loan rate. Contin- 
ued record loan placements now es- 
timated at over 800 million busheU 
will likely reduce free stocks enough to 
stabilize prices. 

World wheat production in 1986/86 is 
forecast at 605 million tons, down 9 
million from last year, Canadian sup* 
plies of high-protein spring and Durum 
will be tight this year, because cold, 
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wet weather has Towered wheat quality 
and delayed harvesting. The Canadian 
Wheat Board recently decided to limit 
sales of Hard Red Spring wheat to its 
traditional ciiatomers and to customers 
that have long-term trade agreements 
with Canada. The Canadian shortage 
of high-protein wheat may strengthen 
prices and improve eocport prospects for 
U.S. Hard Red Spring as the year 
progresses. 

Soviet output is still forecast at 83 
million tons, up 10 million from last 
yean After importing 28 million tone 
of wheat last year, the Soviets are ex- 
pected to Import only 17 million in 
1985/86. Total Soviet purchases BO far 
tbie season are down sharply from the 
15 million purchased during the same 
period laet year. While the Soviets 
have purchased about 4 million tons 
from Canada and 1 million from Ar> 
gentina, they have not made any ma> 
jor purchases from the United States 
or Australia. 

Global wheat trade in 1986/86 is ex- 
pected to reach only 90 million tons, 
down 17 million from last year. Bra> 
zilian import demand, forecast at 3^5 
million tons, may be the lowest in a 
decade because of anticipated record 
yields Also, China's wheat Imports are 
expected to reach only 6.5 million tons, 
less than half of its yearly import 
needs in the early 1980's. 

The United States may bear much of 
the brunt of reduced world wheat 
trade; most major competitors contin- 
ue to offer lower prices. U.S. exports 
during the summer averaged about 2 
million tons per montht the slowest for 
the season since 1971/72. The 1985/86 
U.S. export forecast was reduced by 
nearly 3 mUUon tons in October to 28.6 
million, down nearly 10 million tons 
from last year. lAtten Schitnbein (202) 
786 1840 and Scott Reynolds (202) 
786-1691] 

•Rice 

Heavy participation in the 1986 rice 
program substantially reduced acreage 
for 1985/86. Harvested area is es> 
timated at only 2.43 million acres, and 
national average yields likely will 
reach a record 5,426 pounds per acre, 
primarily because of greater use of 
high-yielding varieties. As a result. 



this yearns harvest is expected to fall 
only 4 percent from last year to 132 
million cwt. 

The 1985/86 season began with a car 
ryin of 65 million cwt. Total rice sup- 
plies, including imports, are estimated 
at almost 199 million cwt, about 13 
million more than in 1984/85. Long 
grain rice is expected to comprise close 
to 70 percent of this season's supply^ 
compared with 62 percent a year ago 
and 63 percent 2 years ago. Long 
grain output has increased because of 
improvements in long grain varieties, 
lack of commercial export markets for 
medium grain, and a support price 
that favors long grain production. 

Continued weak demand will cause 
rice stocks to build further in 1986/86. 
Domestic use is forecast at 54 million 
cwt and exports at 67 million^ com- 
pared with 52 and 62 million, respec- 
tively, a year earlier. With a slight de^ 
cline expected in total use. ending 
stocks next July 31 are estimated at 
82 million cwt. up 26 percent from a 
year earlier. Long grain stocks may 
comprise 73 percent of the 1986/86 
carryout, up from 35 percent just 2 
years ago. 

Season average farm prices are fore^ 
cast to range from $7.75 to $8.75 per 
cwt. With long grain prices currently 
below the loan rate, large forfeitures 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are expected. The CCC inventory is 
forecsst to approach 66 million cwt 
next August 1, compared with 44 mil- 
lion this year and 25 million In 1984. 

World rice production in 1986/86 is 
forecast at 317 million tons (milled 
basis), down 2 million from 1984/86. 
The forecast was raised over 1 million 
tons in October largely hecauae of a re^ 
vision in the expected output in Viet- 
nam. Good weather throughout Asia^ 
especially in Thailand and India, has 
confirmed expectations of bountiful 
harvests. 

Global rice trade in calendar 1985 may 
total 116 million tons, down 1 million 
from 1984. Large supplies in some 
former importers, such as India, In- 
donesia, and Koreai coupled with limit- 
ed foreign currency reserves in many 
developing nations will likely keep 
world trade at current levels through 
1986. 



Indonesia recently reported selling an 
additional 100,000 tons to the Philip- 
pines for October delivery. The Philip^ 
pines had run rice stocks down to less 
than a 2 week supply and has experi- 
enced shipping delays in the recent 
purchase of U.S. nee. China's State 
Statistical Bureau reported that 
China's rice exports for the first half 
of 1985 toUied more than 450,000 
tons. This strong export performance 
promises to maintain China's position 
as the world's third-largeat rice 
exporter** behind Thailand and the 
United States— for the second consecu- 
tive year. 

U.S. rice exports in 1985 are expected 
to equal 1.9 million tons, down from 
21 million in 1984. Export! from 
January through August reached 1.23 
million tons, and sizable shipments to 
Iraq are anticipated during the au- 
tumn. U.S. rice exports in 1986 are 
forecast at 1.8 million tons, reflecting 
the probable continuation of the 4 year 
decline In commercial sales. [Janet 
Livezey (202) 786 1840 and Scott Rey 
nolda (202) 786-1691) 

^ Feed Grains 

Com growing conditions this year were 
the best ever recorded. Yields are ex- 
pected to average 115.1 bushels per 
acre, 1.9 above the 1982 record of 
113.2. Not only are yields enormous, 
but farmers increased the amount of 
acreage planted from last year in spite 
of severe financial stress, limping ex- 
ports, and the lowest planting season 
farm prices since 1981. 

With larger plantings, intended area 
harvested for grain is 74.8 million 
acres- Large plantings usually drive 
down average yields because the extra 
plantings nonnally go on poorer land. 
This phenomenon did not hold hack the 
1985 com yield, however, after the 
near-perfect early planting season. 

Cool weather over the eastern twO' 
thirds of the country retarded early 
harvesting. In the 17 moat important 
com producing States, 25 percent of 
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COMMODITY SPOTLIGHT 

Can We Feed Our Way 
Out of the Corn Surplus? 
Exports of com for 1985/86 an fore^ 
ca«t at 1,625 million bushel§, a decline 
of about 225 miltion Troro 1984/85*8 ea 
timated exports. I§ it poftaible that 
fee<l lue by the livestock and poultry 
industry could increase sufficiently to 
offset thig decline in exports? 

In mid'Svptember, the average price 
receUed by farmers for com wag $2.31 
a bushel, 20 percent below the farm 
price of $2-90 a year ago. The lower 
price of com could raise feed use in 
two ways. First, it could Increase Del 
returns to livestock producers and 
stimulate an expansion in Hvetitock 
numbers. Second, lower feed prices 
make It feasible for livestock producers 
to incur the less efficient feed conver- 
sion rates that are encountered by 
feeding animals to heavier weights. 
But, will com prices stay lower in 
1985/86 than in 1984/857 

The average price received by farmera 
was $2,67 a bushel last season, and it 
averaged $2.59 a buahel during har- 
vest. The farmers in compliance with 
the 1964 feed grain program (53 per* 
cent of the com base) placed over a 
billion bushels of com under loan from 
October through January. Thi« 
tightened free supplies and boosted the 
farm price, which rose from ^2.56 Tr\ 
December to a peak of $2.70 in April. 

This year, 71 percent of the com base 
ifl enrolled In the feed grain program. 
With the mid-September price signifi- 
cantly below the loan rate of 12.55, it 
appears likely that loan placements 
will exceed last year by m large mar- 
gin. With loan placementa likely to 
range between 2.5 and 3.0 billion 
bushels, free stocks will tighten 
enough to raise com prices to or above 
the loan redemption value later in the 
marketing year. In addition, uncer- 
Uinty about the 1986 crop likely will 
bold prices above the loan rate at least 
until late July or early August. 

Consequently, under the provisions of 
the present farm program, it appears 
that the farm price could average at or 
near the loan rate of S2;*55 a bushel for 
1985/86. Even though the price was 
about 20 percent tinder a year earlier 
at the beginning of the crop year, the 
crop year average should be closer. 

Over 94 percent of the com fed is used 
In the production of pork, beef, milk, 
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broilers, and eggs. What are the poeai* 
bilities that lower com prices will 
cause an expansion in these tndus- 
trieB? 

Cattlemen have been reducing beef 
cow numhera aince 1981 and the Janu^ 
ary I number of beef cows that had 
calved was the lowest aince 1968. The 
beef cow inventory la expected to con* 
tinue to decline during 1986 because 
fewer heifers are being added to the 
breeding herd. Retuma to cattlemen 
were negative in 1984 and appear to be 
negative again this year. Thusn there 
seems little hope that expansion of the 
beef cattle industry will add to com 
use in 1985/86. 

The situation in hog production is 
somewhat similar. Hog producers a)so 
have been decreasing output. The 
breeding herd on September 1 in the 
10 quarterly reporting Staten was the 
lowest for that date since 1975. 
Moreover, producers tn these States re^ 
port intentions to have fewer sows far- 
row during September- February than 
they did a year earlier. Consequently, 
the earliest that farrowings could in- 
crease during 1985/86 would be 
March -May, and this would not affect 
feed uae until the summer. 

Low hog prices have prevented produc^ 
ers from reaping the benefits of low 
com prices. The average price re^ 



ceived for barrows and gilta declined to 
S39.60 per cwt In mid September, 19 
percent below a year earlier. But feed- 
ing coats this year will also be reduced 
by lower soybean meal prices. Thu&, 
the ratio of feed costs to hog prices 
this fall might encourage producers to 
keep average sale weights high. 

Hog prices are expected to improve 
next spring. But barrows and gilta 
have already been marketed at heavy 
weighta this past spring ar\d early 
summer, ao large weight Increases are 
not likely. Thus, total feed use by 
hogs may be unchanged for the year. 

Net retuma to egg producers were 
disappointing during the 1984/85 com 
crop year. Fewer replacement pullets 
have been added this year, so the lay* 
ing flock during 1985/86 is expected to 
be down from last year. Consequently, 
egg production is bkely to use leaa feed 
during 1985/86. 

Broiler production for 1985/86 is fore^ 
cast to be up 4 to 6 percent, mainly 
from more birds raised. The average 
liveweight of broilers slaughtered in 
1984/85 waa record high and Is not ex- 
pected to be exceeded this year. 

The dairy Industry may uae somewhat 
more feed than last year, largely be- 
cause of an increase In the number of 
dairy cows and the end of the dairy 
diversion program. One technique 
used to reduce milk output under the 
diversion was to feed less concentrates 
per cow. With the diversion program 
now ended, feeding rmtes have been 
normal or above since late winter. 

Part of the dairy outcome will depend 
on the final provTsione of the new 
dairy program. If the new program 
resembles the present one, the dairy 
industry will likely use 3 to ft percent 
more feed than in 1984/85. 

Of the Tive major categories of live- 
stock production that account for over 
94 percent of total com use^ two 
categories hold promise of increased 
use: broilers and milk. Increased use 
in pork is a poeaibility by yearend. 
Beef and egg production appear likely 
to use slightly less feed in 1985/86. 
Weighting each category by its rela* 
tive importance in total com use 
results in an estimated increase In to- 
tal com use of 2 to 3 percent. This ia 
around 100 million bushels— almost 
half the decline expected in exports. 
lUny Van Meir (202) 786-184(J\ 
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the com crop was harvested as of Oc- 
tober 13i about the same as a year ear- 
lier but 10 percentage points below re- 
cent years' average^ Even so, 93 mil- 
lion buiheU of new-crop corn had hI- 
ready entered the Government loan 
program as of October 9. 

FarmerB who participated in the 1986 
feed graini program are eligible for a 
loan of $2.55 per bushel of com, on 
average. If caah prices stay below the 
loan rate, producers will not have suf- 
ficient incentive to redeem the non- 
recourse loanx. 

This year, with 71 percent of the 
acreage base in the program, 5 to 6 bil- 
lion buahels of com may be eligible for 
CCC loans and eventual forfeiture to 
the Government. Thus, the potential 
for the free supply to tighten up this 
year is fairly substantial, even in the 
face of a record crop ajid near-record 
total stocks. The eitent of CCC loan 
placements and forefeiture will deter- 
mine whether farm prices will be sup- 
ported by loan rates or remain below 
them, llie 1985 com farm price is ex- 
pected to average $2.35 to 12,66 per 
buehelf compart with $2.65 in 1984. 

Exports of com are likely to dechne in 
1985/86 for the sixth straight year, 
falling from a peak of 2.4 billion 
buahels in 1978/79 to 1.6 billion, the 
lowest since 1973/74. Carryout is ex- 
pected to reach 2.85 billion bushels, 40 
percent of use. This carryout would be 
the highest since 1982/83, when car- 
ryout was 43 percent of use and the 
PIK program was put in place. 

World coarse grain production for 
1986/86 continues to show significant 
gains over last year's record, although 
weather difficulties in some countries 
at harvest time have somewhat re- 
duced totals. Global outturn this year 
is forecast at a record 841 million 
metric tons, an increase of over 34 mil- 
lion Trom a year ago, most of it in the 
United States. 

Late-season bad weather has led to a 
slight deterioration in coarse grain 
crops in a number of countries- In 
Canada, the impact of weather on 
yields is not yet certain, but scattered 



rains have led to aignificant quality 
problemSi including spoiling and 
sprouting. Recent snow has further 
hampered harvesting. 

Despite reduced area and reporta of 
drought and severe Hooding m both 
the north and northeastern provinces, 
China'a coarse grain production is fore- 
cast at 88 million tons— shoK of last 
year's record but still quite large. So- 
viet coarse grain production remains 
estimated at 95 million tons, 12 per- 
cent above the 1980-84 average. 

The estimate of 1984/85 global coarse 
grain trade (excluding intra-EC trade) 
was revised downward slightly In Oc^ 
tober as anticipated Argentine com 
sales failed to materialize by the end 
of the trade year. For 1985/86, world 
trade is forecast at 107.7 mUtlon tons, 
principally because of a lO-S-million* 
ton year-to-]rear drop in Soviet im- 
ports. U.S. com salesp forecast at only 
41,3 million tons, are expected to be off 
from last year by almost 6 million tons 
(about 12 percent)— falling to the 
lowest total since 1974/75. [David 
Hull (202) 786-1840 and James CoU 
(202) 786 1691) 

•(hls€€<U 

Soybean meal prices continued to show 
signs of strengthening in September. 
Decatur prices (44 percent protein) 
averaged $131 a ton for the month, 
Compared with $122 in August. 
Although an improvementi these prices 
are low Compared with recent years. 

The soybean oil price slide that began 
in July has slowed. Prices ranged 
between 21 and 24 cents a pound (f,o.b. 
plant Illinois) during September. Soy^ 
beans (Central Illinois) traded at or 
below the loan rate ($5.02 a bushel) 
through most of September. 

The major factor dampening prices is 
the large prospective 1985 crop; USDA 
estimates it at 2.11 billion bushels- 
This production has been topped only 
twice- 1979 and 1982. In those years, 
planted area was near 70 million acres. 
This year's production is the result of 



a record estimated yield of 33.9 
bushels per acre on only 63.2 million 
planted acres. 

Domestic soybean meal disappearance 
for October 1984-Ju]y 1985 was 12 per- 
cent ahead of a year earlier. However, 
soybean tneal stocks were a record 
558i000 tons at the end of July. 

(Continued profitability in the broiler 
industry augurs well for meal demand 
in that sector. But, the hog sector con- 
tinues to contract, because of low 
pricea and tight credit in the Midwest- 
Total domestic disappearance is ex- 
pected to climb 3 percent in 1985/86, 
to 20.2 million tons. Prices will likely 
range from $110 to $140 per ton for 
the season. 

U.S. and world vegetable oil prices are 
reflecting improved world supplies of 
non-soy vegetable oils. Furthermore, 
the prospect of Improved soybean meal 
demand suggests greater soybean oil 
production. Domestic disappearance 
of soybean oil Is expected to rise only 1 
percent, primarily because of ample 
supplies of alternatives. Prices are eX' 
peeled to run sharply below 1984/85 
and could range 22 to 26 cents a pound 
for the season. 

Crush in 1985/86 will likely rise to 
1,065 million bushela, from 1984/85'b 
estimated 1,030 million. Improved 
foreign soybean meal demand pros- 
pectSf combined with weaker soybean 
oil prices, could shift interest to meal 
exports at the expense of bean exports. 
Crush margins will probably not im- 
prove in line with stronger soybean 
product demand because low prices 
could force processors to compete witfcT 
the Government loan program for soy- 
beans. The season -average soybean 
price is expected to range from $5-05 
to $5.35 a bushel. 

For the international oilseeds outlook, 
see the World Agriculture and Trade 
section. \Ro^rHQskin(202)7S6 1S4<A 
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^Cotton 

Only time will tell whether the U.S 
cotton industry has turned the comer 
in its long competition with manmade 
fibers and imported textiles. For the 
presentf though^ cotton is looking 
stronger. Mill uee rose from a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 5*2 million 
bales in November 1984 to 6.1 million 
in August, The rebound occurred be- 
cause consumption of U.S,-made tex^ 
tiles rose and because cotton's share of 
U.S. mill use gained- 

The economy continues to generate 
strong retail sales, and neither textile 
mill inventories nor retail atore inven- 
tones are flue^ssive. Furthermore^ a 
fashion trend towards denim and other 
cotton products continuea, and textile 
mill executives --keeping a close eye on 
the farm bill debate— perceive that 
cotton will likely be cheaper than pol- 
yester for several years. The result is 
a shift in blend levels towards cotton. 

Cotton mill use totaled 5-5 million 
bates during 1984/85, and is forecast to 
climb to 5 7 million during 1985/86. 

U.S, cotton exports during 1985/86 
could fall over 40 percent, to 3.6 mil- 
lion bales. U.S. cotton pnces In North- 
em Europe average about 25 percent 
above prices of some of the major com- 
petitors^ cotton. As a result, American 
exports could amount to only 6 percent 
of foreign consumption in 1986/86, 
compared with the 20-year average of 
10 percent. 

The potential for very high yields ia 
putting estimates of the world 1985/86 
cotton crop second only to lost year's 
record. World output is projected to 
reach 01*2 million bales, with foreign 
production at 67-5 milUon. Significant 
gains are expected in Greece, Syria, 
and Egypt, 

The greatest improvement, thoughr is 
estimated to be in the USSR- A 7- 
percent jump, to 12,5 million bales^ is 
projected for the Soviets^ primarily be- 
cause of changes made last year in the 



cotton procurement system. The new 
Soviet pricing policy puts a premium 
on the delivery of clean, high-grade 
cotton. 

As a result, the ginning rate in Uzbek* 
istan, the largest cot ton -producing 
state, roae from 26 to 31 percent in 
1984/85^ and the percentage of high- 
grade cotton climbed substantially. In 
additioni fiber content actually in- 
creased, even though raw output in 
1984/86 waa less than in 1983/84. 
Good weather and strong incentives 
this year may lead to the highest lint 
outturn since 1981/82. 

Foreign cotton consumption this sea- 
son may reach 66-8 million bales^ up 
from 63,4 million. The gain will not 
come from the trBiditional importing 
nations in East and Southeast Asia^ 
but rather from cotton-rich countries 
such as Egypt, Chinas and the USSR- 
Major Importers are taking a wait- 
and-see attitude towards forward pur- 
chases of raw cotton as mill use is ex- 
pected to be static. 

Mill use in Taiwan is expected to stay 
the same as last year or decline- Ex- 
port sales of textile products have 
dropped sharply m recent monthSt rais- 
ing inventories^ These stocks will have 
to be drawn down before mills increase 
cotton consumption again. 

Like Taiwan's^ Hong Kong*s export 
sales of textile products are being hurt 
by Intense competition from neighbor- 
ing Asian countries in the yarn and 
piece goods markets. Malaysia and In* 
donesia are also losing their abitity to 
compete in export markets, as produc- 
tion costs remain relatively high. 
South Korea has experienced a decline 
in textile orders from ft year earlier. 
Increased imports Into South Korea of 
Chinese and Pakistani cotton yams 
and fabrics will limit South Korea's 
raw cotton Import demand. With 



heavy textile stocks in South Korea, 
the outlook for a significant gain in 
cotton consumption there is not 
promising. 

International cotton prices continue to 
fall with the impending harvest in the 
Northern Hemisphere and prospects of 
additional stocks. Pnces forming the 
"A" Index are the lowest since 
1975/76. 

Foreign exports should reach a record- 
high 16.0 million bales this year^ main- 
ly because the U.S. export share is so 
low. The previous record, 15.9 million, 
was set In 1972. The only growth in 
mill use has been within major 
cot ton -producing countries- The top 
seven cotton producers in 1984/85 have 
seen their share of total world con- 
sumption grow from 54 percent in 
1977/78 to over 59 percent in 1985/86. 
With proportionally less cotton being 
consumed by importers, total trade has 
shown no clear trend in the last 8 
years. 

Foreign ending stocks are expected to 
jump 5 million bales from 1984/85. 
The entire gain can be attributed to 
the 28-percent rise in China's stocks. 
Excluding China, foreign stocks as a 
percentage of foreign consumption may 
stay low compared with the previous 
10-year average. From 1975/76 to 
1984/85, ending stocks averaged 36 
percent of consumption^ with 7 out of 
10 years above 36 percent This year's 
stock level may approach only 34 per- 
cent. iTerry Townsend (202) 786-1840 
and Richard Cantor (202) 786-1691] 

• Tobacco 

As of October 1, U.S. tobacco output 
was forecast at 1.53 billion pounda, 
down 11 percent from 1984 because of 
reduced acreage. Flue cured growing 
conditions were not as good as a year 
earlier, so leaf quality declined- This 
decline, combined with large stocks, 
pushed prices at flue-cured auctions 
somewhat lower than last season. 

The tobacco supply for 1985/86 is fore- 
cast to fall about 3 percent to 533 bil- 
lion pounds, with Hue-cured account- 
ing for most of the decrease. Burley 
supplies are up. Total tobacco stocks 
going into the new marketing year 
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{July 1 for flue cured and cigar- 
wrapper typea^ and October 1 for all 
other types) will likely be 3.8 billion 
pounds, about 1 percent higher than a 
year earlier. 

Prospects for world tobacco use indi- 
cate a small increase in sales and use 
of cigarettee and unmanufactured to- 
bacco. However, use of U.S. tobacco 
may decline from last year's 1.62 bil- 
lion pounds. Exports may fall from 
last year's 541 million pounds (666 
millioti, farm sales weight) to about 
525 million. Lower prices will help 
sales, but the strong dollar, large world 
suppliesi and anticipation of further 
reductions in U.S. support prices will 
hurt exports. 

U.S. cigarette output this year is ex- 
pected to slip from 1984'b 668 billion 
pieces. Increased prices, health con- 
cern a i and smoking restrictions may 
cause cigarette consumptioD to fall 
about 1 percent, lowering the smoking 
rate per person 18 years and older 
from I984's 3,461 cigarettes. 

State estimates indicate that the 1986 
flue-cured crop totaled 793 million 
pounds, down 8 percent ftvm last year. 
Beginning stcKks on July 1 were down 
4 percent. The total supply is 2.8? bil- 
lion poundsi about 5 percent below last 
year, but ample at about 3.1 years' use. 
During 1984/85, both exports and 
domestic use rose. Use this season 
m«y decline from last year's 935 mil- 
lion pounda, as both domestic use and 
exports slip- Carryover may decline 
another 5 or 6 percent. 

By October 9, growers had sold over 90 
percent of flue-cured marketings antic- 
ipated this season, with 17 percent of 
the volume going under loan. Sales 
through October 9 averaged % 1.71 a 
pound, about 5 percent below the pre- 
vious year. Reduced prices, along with 
lower productioni will cause cash re- 
ceipts to fall significantly. 

This year's burley crop is expected to 
fall 15 percent from 1984'b large har- 
vest. Ending stocks on September 30 
were likely about 9 percent higher 
than last year. The 1985/86 supply 
will be up slightly from a year earlier, 
representing about 3.7 years' use and 
providing more than adequate stocks. 
Smaller crops are also forecast for 
Maryland, fire-cured, dark air-cured 
and cigar types, t Vemer N. Grise (202) 
786-IS4a 



• Fruit 

Aa of October 1, U.S. citrus production 
for 1985/86 was forecast at 1 1.2 mil- 
lion tons (excluding grapefruit from 
"other areas" in California), up 9 per- 
cent from last season's freeze damaged 
crop. A sharply larger orange crop is 
chiefly responsible. Larger supplies 
are also indicated for Florida's tem- 
ples, while smaller crops are likely for 
grape fruiti lemons^ And tangelos- 
Tangerine production is unchanged. 

The forecast for al) Florida orange pro- 
duction is 132 million boxes, 27 per- 
cent above last season. At 49 million 
boxea, the California crop is 6 percent 
less than last season, as significantly 
reduced Valencia production more than 
offset larger navel production. The 
forecast for the Arizona crop is 2.1 mil- 
licn boxes, 14 percent less than last 
seasonn 

The Texas orange crop is expected to 
total 450,000 boxes, well below produc- 
tion levels prior to the December 1983 
freeze. Last seasoni no commercial 
supplies were harvested in Texas, and 
the 1983/84 crop was reduced by the 
freeze to 2.51 million bo^es. 

The 1985/86 pack of frozen concentrat- 
ed orange juJce (PCOJ) is expected to 
exceed last season because of the 
larger Florida crop and higher juice 
yield. The Hrst forecast of the upcom- 
ing season's juice yield is 1.42 gallons 
per box at 42 degrees Brix, compared 
with 1.38 last season. Thus, the larger 
pack combined with the prospective in- 
creased stocks going into 1985/86 will 
result in significantly larger domestic 
supplies in 1985/86 than in 1984/85- 

Prices of FCOJ have been reduced re- 
cently because of slow movement and 
larger stocks. The prospective in- 
creased supplies are expected to weak- 
en prices further. The increased sup- 
plies and slow movement of FCOJ and 
the sharply larger California navel 
orange crop are likely to exert some 
downward pressure on fresh orange 
prices this fall. 

October 1 prospects for this season's 
U.S. grapefruit production (excluding 
California '^other areas**) indicate 51.3 
millicti boxes, 1 percent less than last 



season but 3 percent above the 1983/84 
utilized crop. Florida's grapefruit pro- 
duction is forecast at 44 million boles, 
the same as last season, but 8 percent 
above 1983/84. The Texas crop is fore- 
cast at 500,000 boxes, well below pro- 
duction levels prior to the December 
1983 freete. 

California grapefruit production in the 
desert areas ia estimated at 4 million 
boxes, up slightly from last season, 
whiie the Arizona crop Is expected to 
be down 24 percent* Fresh-market 
demand for Florida grapefruit ia likely 
to rise because only small supplies are 
available from Texas. 

Movement of most processed grapefruit 
products has been strong and conse- 
quently, ending stocks are expected to 
be below last season. As a result, pro- 
cessor demand will be vigorous. The 
small crop and rising demand will keep 
grapefruit prices strong. 

The Arizona -California lemon crop 
(tree crop available for harvest) totals 
20.8 million boxes, 19 percent less than 
the crop harvested during 1984/86 and 
2 percent below the 1983/84 utilized 
producticn. In CaUfomiai the crop is 
expected to total 17-3 millicti boxes, 13 
percent less than last season. A crop 
of 3.5 million boles \b estimated In Ar^ 
Izona, 42 percent below last season. 

Early-season f.o.b. prices for fresh 
lemons have been well above a year 
ago. In late September, the f.o.b. price 
for freah lemons was <|uoted at 121.86 
a carton, compared with S13.46 a year 
ago. Prices will decline as the season 
progresses. But, in view of smaller 
supplies, the season average is expect- 
ed to be well above last season's high. 
[Ben Huang (202) 786 1766] 

mVegetabUs 

In the major vegetable -growing States, 
fall-quarter 1985*s acreage of 7 major 
fresh-market vegetables for harvest- 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery* 
sweet com, lettuce, and tomatoes — 
dropped 7 percent over last fall to 
146,200 acres. Projected production 
for second-half 1985, based on the 
average yield for the last 3 years, is 83 
million cwt, 4 percent below second- 
half last year and 2 percent below 
1983. Therefore, 1985 production for 
these 7 vegetables is likely to be 
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around 153 million cwt, 5 percent 
below 1984 and fractionally below 
1983. 

Except for a 3-percent increase in car- 
rot acreage^ ^rowere planted fewer 
acres than last year for all major vege- 
tables. For examplep California's broc- 
coli and cauliflower areas are down 17 
and 7 percent, respectively. Lettuce 
acreage dropped 7 percent* with reduc- 
tions of 11 percent in California and 25 
percent in Texas. Sweet com area 
dropped 5 percent because of a 9- 
percent reduction in California and a 
5-percent drop in Florida. Florida 
growers cut celery and tomato acreage 
by 11 and 2 percent^ respectively. 

The third-quarter average index of 
grower prices for fresh-market vegeta- 
bles rose 10 percent over second quar- 
ter, as supplies fell 28 percent. The 
market*s strength in third quarter was 
mainly due to higher July grower 
prices when California's beat reduced 
supplies. By August, prices fell 6 per^ 
cent, as vegetables recovered from the 
heat. Though the first half of Sep- 
tember, the grower price index for 
fresh-market vegetables was 110 
(1977>>1Q0), 6 percent below August. 
It will likely turn up by the middle of 
fall quarter. [Shannon Reid Hamm 
(202) 78e^l7e'A 

^ Sugar 

On September 13, USDA announced 
that it would allow sugar imports of 
1.85 million tons, raw value^ for the 10 
months beginning December 1, 1985. 
The Import quota is comprised of a 
base quota of 1.72 million tonsi prorat- 
ed to individual countries, plus 
mmimum shipments from small ex- 
porterSp and an allowance for specialty 
sugars. 



World sugar prices (f.o.b. Caribbean, 
Contract No. 11) continued to increase 
in September^ averaging 5.16 cents a 
pound, up is percent from August and 
24 percent from a year earlier. Prices 
strengthened partly because of the 
larger -than- anticipated US. quota for 
1985/86. Even with an 86 percent in^ 
crease in prices since June, however, 
world prices remain well below the 
previous 10-year average of 11.5 cents. 

On October 1, OOC took possession of 
303,700 tons of raw sugar forfeited by 
cane processors in Florida. COC now 
has possession of 389,500 tons of sugar, 
raw value. 

U.S. raw sugar prices, as meaaured by 
the nearby futures price, have fallen 
rapidly since the U.S. import quota for 
1986/86 was announced. They aver- 
aged 20.12 cents before the quota an- 

I nouncement. and 19.05 after. 

J. 

The price for sugar in August was 35.4 
I cents a pound, the same as May. Re- 
tail prices should remain stable or drop 
slightly in coming months, in response 
to falling domestic prices for raw 
sugar. 

Shipments of high fructose com syrup 
totaled 3.6 million tons, dry basis, for 
the first 8 months of 1965, up 23 per- 
cent from the same period a year 
earlier. [David Harvey (202) 786-17$^ 
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Recent Publications 
I USDA^s Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to Agricultural Outlook 
readers r 

New R«porta-GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington^ 
D.C. 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checlM pajfable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
formation call OPO'a order desk at 
(202) 783 3238 and charge your pur- 
chase to your VISA, MasterCard, 
Choice, or GPO Deposit Account. 
Increased Foreign Investment in U.S. 
Food Industries. AER-540. 17 pp. 
September 1985. (Price $1.00.) 
Stock Number: 001 019-00407-0. 
Agriculture's Links with U.S. and 
Worid Economies. AIB-496. 49 pp. 
September 1985. (Price $LBO.) 
Stock Number: 001-019-00409-6. 
World Food Grain Trade, 1962-83: 
Wheat, Rice, and Wheat Flour. SB- 
734. 89 pp. October 1985. (Price 
$3.50.) Stock Number: 001-019- 
00416-L 
Increasing World Grain Market Fluc- 
tuations: Implications for U.S. 
Agriculture. AER-641. 37 pp. Oc- 
tober 1986. (Price $1.76.) Stock 
Number 001-019-00418-6. 
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WORLD OILSEEDS OUTLOOK 

The 1985/86 world outlook for oilseeds 
and products calls for large supplies, 
small gains in use^ and big stocics. 
especially for U.S^ soybeans. Since the 
United States is the world*8 largest 
soybean producer, it bears the greatest 
burden for supply and demand fanbal- 
ancea. Sluggish growth in world soy- 
bean and soybean meal demand in the 
paat few years has signincantly dimin- 
ished U.S. soybean exports. Despite a 
modest recovery in U.S. exports fore- 
cast for 1985/86, U.S. stocks of soy- 
beans will reach record levels, with 
season-average prices lingering near 
the loan rate^ the lowest in nearly a 
decade. 

The rapid expansion in foreign produce 
tion of oilseeds, especially since 
1980/8L has dramatically diminished 
U.S. soybeans* share of global output, 
consumption, and trade. In addition to 



this rapid production growth for com- 
peting oilseedSi sluggish economies in 
foreign countries have slowed livestock 
gabis andi thua, weakened soybean 
meal demand. The relatively larger 
gains in vegetable oil demand, com* 
pared with protein meal demand, tem- 
porarily strengthened prices, especially 
while Supplies of palm and soybean oil 
were low. 

Production Gains Largest 
For Other OiUeeds 

Since 1980/81* world oilseed production 
has grown nearly twice as fast as area 
has expanded. World oilseed yields 
have improved dramatically. But 
oilseed area has also been expanding 
since the late 1970's, when relative 
crop prices began to favor oilseeds over 
other crops. In Argentina, prices of 
oilseeds were more favorable than 
those of grainSi particularly wheat, as 
the world wheat market became 
depressed. In the European Communi- 
tyj target prices were geared to pro- 
mote rapeseed and sun flower seed out- 
put more than other crops. 

China's oilseed production expanded in 
recent years under Government poli- 
cies favoring soybeans and other 
oilseeds. The most dramatic world 
gain in 1984/86 resulted from record 
cottonseed yields in China. The major 
foreign soybean exporters, Brazil and 
Argentina, have incorporated soybeans 
as a critical part of their agricultxiral 
and general economies. When prices 
are high, these countries tend to ex- 
pand area. However, when prices fall 
sharply, as they did in late 1983/84 
through 1984/85, area is generally in- 
sensitive to lower prices because few 
alternative crop choices exist. 

For 1985/86, preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that lower prices will slow the 
growth in world oilseed area. Still, 
production is expected to rise another 
4 percent, following a 13*percent rise 
in 1984/85. A large boost In U.S. soy- 
bean output is anticipated despite re- 
duced area. 

Also, big gains are expected for three 
other major oilseeds: sunflowerseedt 
rapeseed, and peanuts. Yields are 



U5. Soybeans' Share of World 
Oilseeds Exports Has Plunged 




gaining for European rapeseed, and 
African peanuts will likely recover 
somewhat from several years of 
drought. The only sharp decline fore- 
cast is for cottonseed, based on lower 
area planted in Chinai the world's lar- 
gest producer. 

Fluctuations Greatest for 
Soybean Meal 

Since 1982/83, growth in total protein 
meal use has averaged only 1 percent 
annually. Protein meal use excluding 
soybean meal has grown much faster. 
The fastest growth occurred in cot- 
tonseed, rapeseed, and aunflowerseed 
meals. Additional global protein sup- 
plies, especially in the EC, may be a 
major factor affecting prospects for 
U.S. soybeans and soybean meal ex- 
ports. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 



U.S wheat exports 
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Soy Oil's World Market Share Nov^ 
Less Than Halt 




Many factors contributed to the 
1983/84 decline in soybean meal use. 
Declines occurred in nearly every part 
of the globe: the Soviet Union, the 
United States, the EC, Spain, Portugal, 
Korea, and Japan. 

High soybean prices, the strong dollar, 
weak meat demand, and large supplies 
"of other feedstuffe were the main fac- 
tors behind sluggish world demand, 
especially in Europe. The EC's dairy 
supply reduction poUcy began in April 
1984, leading to lower dairy cattle feed- 
ing. In Spain and Portugal, alow 
economies and high unemployment 
also diminiahed the derived demand for 
feed through reduced demand for meat. 

Even in Asia's stronger economies, 
Japan and South Korea, poor livestock 
profitability limited soybean meal use, 
and other less costly feedetufTs re- 
placed soybean meaL The decline in 
the Soviet Union's use followed the 
huge increase in 1982/83 and may 
have been due to quality and handling 
problems from the prior year's pur- 
chases. 

The October-December 1983 US. soy- 
meal price averaged 15 percent higher 
than the average of the previous 5 



years* The prospect of reduced sup- 
plies drove up prices, particularly early 
in the season, choking off livestock 
producers' profitability and curtailing 
soybean meal use. However, the 
resulting weak demand was not fully 
reflected In soybean and aoybean meal 
prices until late in that year» when 
prices softened. 

The weaker prices carried over into the 
1984/85 crop year, but world use gained 
only slightly. Also, half of the gain 
was in U.S^ domestic disappearance. 
Soybean meal use in the EC, Portugal, 
Eastern Europe, and the Soviet Union 
was virtually unchanged or declined. 
The stagnation in these major U-S^ 
markets, combined with increasing 
competition from South America, 
resulted in a 4-million ton drop in US. 
soybean exports. 

For 1985/86, US soybean meal con- 
sumption may increase slightly be- 
cause of low prices and improved live- 
stock profitability- Also, limited South 
American competition, especially in 
October- March, could lead to larger 
US- exports. Even though the price ra- 
tio of soybean meal to grains in the EC 
normally favors increased use of soy- 
bean meal, other factors will limit 
gains in soybean meal use and soybean 
imports there. EC output of rapeseed. 
aunflowerseed, and feed-quality wheat 
is expected to rise and provide strong 
competition. On the positive side, hog 
production may be increasing in some 
European nations, increasing meal 
disappearance. 

Vegetable Oil Sector Affected by 
Large Growth in Consumption 
The vegetable oil situation has been 
the opposite of meal Since 1978, 
world vegetable oil consumption has 
grown about 5 percent annually. 
Between 1983 and 1985, consumption 
still gained a healthy 4 percent a year 



In 1983/84, vegetable oil use was 
maintained as stock drawdowns offset 
lower production. As stocks tightened, 
US- and world prices rose significant- 
ly; 1983/84 US- soybean oil prices 
were 50 percent higher than the previ- 
ous year. Stocks of vegetable oils 
dwindled farther in 1984/85, as 
demand strengthened and use in- 
creased sharply. Most of the gains in 
disappearance occurred in the United 
States and the Middle East. 

Even though its price has been Ugh, 
palm oil use has gained faster than the 
rest of the vegetable oils in the past 2 
years. Soybean oil comprised two- 
fifths of total vegetable oil use in 
1977/78, but only 34 percent In 
1964/85. Faim oil use gained sharply 
in South Asia in 1984/85, almost one- 
fifth above a year earlier. With an in- 
crease in the number of varieties of 
vegetable oils available in foreign mar- 
kets and large stocks of them, but lim- 
ited supplies of soybean oil in the 
United States. U.S prices in 1984/85 
exceeded world prices. 

The growth in global palm oil supplies, 
along with increased supplies of high- 
oil-content seeds such as sunflower and 
rape, has reduced XJJS, soybean oil ex- 
ports. By late 1984/85, a sizable in- 
crease in the monthly palm oil output 
worldwide and sluggish monthly export 
movement contributed to the severe 
drop In world vegetable oil prices. 
Larger use of edible tallow, cottonseed, 
and com oil also helped alleviate a 
tight situation in the United States. 

Lower prices will also have an impact 
in the 1985/86 marketing year. If the 
high production expectations for palm 
oil are met, the weakness in oil prices 
could be sustained, and palm oil should 
account for an even larger share of to- 
tal use. The demand for US. soybean 
oil will be affected by this large availa- 
bility of palm oil in the world market. 
However, some modest recovery in oil 
prices could occur if India's imports 
exceed current USDA estimates and if 
world oilseed crush is reduced because 
of weaker protein meal demand. 
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U.S Sector Absorbs World 
Supply and Demand Imbalances 
Between 1983/84 and 1984/85, US. 
BtockcB of soybeans doubled. The rapid 
eipansioQ in 1986/86 world oikeed and 
oil supplier, weak demand proa pec ts» 
and the aDtieipated hu^« U.S. soybean 
crop wiU lead to record U.S* ending 
stocks U.S^ stocks are projected to 
reach 16 million tooi, more than world 
Btockj jtut a few years a^. Thua, 
prices are expected to average only 
$5.05 to $5.35 per bushel, 9 to 14 per- 
cent below a year earlier U.S. soy- 
bean exports have declined 8 million 
tons in the past 2 crop years, but a sig- 
nificant rise is forecast for 1985/86. 
However, the forecast is still well 
below the U.S. soybean export record. 

The U.S. soybean sector may be suffer- 
ing because of expansion in major im- 
porters who have both increased their 
domestic supplies and raised their im- 
ports from foreign soybean exporters. 
Despite some expansion in exports to 
developing nationit the combined im- 
ports of these markets did not compen^ 
sate for the loss of U.S. exporta to the 
EC and Japan in 1984/85. Neverthe- 
less, U.S. exports cannot Improve sub- 
stantially unleas the global livestock 
economy perks up. iJan Lipson (202) 
786^1691] 
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1985 FARM BILL PROVISIONS 

A 1986 omnibus farm bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives in 
early October. The bill (H.R. 2100) ia 
designed to amend and add to the per- 
manent legislation of 1938 and 1949 
and authorize programs through crop 
year 1990. 

The Senate is also currently putting 
together a bill. When the two versions 
are completed, the differences between 
them will be reconciled to produce a fi- 
nal hill to be sent to the President for 
his signature. 

The features of the final bill could be 
similar to or quite different from those 
contained in H.R. 2100. The provisions 
of the House bill are as follows. 

Dairy^—Price supports are tied to an 
adjusted coat of production index, with 
an assessment and diversion program 
to control production. The diversion 
program would pay farmers $10 per 
cwt to cut production 5 to 30 percent a 
year. Milk producers would be as- 
sessed to cover the cost of Government 
surplus purchases and diversion pay- 
ments. The bill requires the Secretary 
of Agriculture to increase Government 
purchases of beef by 260 million 
pounds for any year in which the 
diversion program is in effect. Also in- 
cluded is a whole- herd buy-out pro- 
gram. 



WTi eat —Target prices are effectively 
frozen at W*38 for 5 years. Loan rates 
(now at S3.30) are set at 76 to 86 per- 
cent of a 5-year average price, exclud- 
ing high and low* but can be reduced 
no more than 6 percent from the previ- 
ous year* Loans may be recourse or 
nonrecourse. If nonrecourse, the 
Secretary has the right, under certain 
circumstances, to invoke the Findley 
Amendment* and lower the loan rate 
an additional 20 percent. If recourse 
loans are announced the Secretary has 
the option to Implement a market loan 
feature whereby a producer can repay 
a loan either at the average market 
price in his county or at the loan rate, 
whichever is lower. 

For the 1986 crop year, the acreage 
reduction program (ARP) is put at 30 
percent of base wheat acreage for 
spring wheat and 20 percent plus 10 
percent paid land diversion (PLD) for 
wmter wheat. For crop year 1987 and 
thereafter, acreage reductiona are es- 
tablished at not less than 20 percent of 
the base. 

Feed graiTi&^The com target price is 
effectively frozen at $3.03 for 5 years. 
Com loan ratea (currently $265) fol- 
low the same formula as for wheat. 
The Secretary has the option to imple- 
ment the market loan feature with 
recourse loans or the Findley Amend' 
roent with nonrecourse loans. For the 
1986 crop year, the ARP ii specified at 
20 percent of base acreage except for 
feed grains planted prior to the pro- 
gram announcement. These would be 
subject to a 10-percent ARP and 10- 
percent PLD. For 1987 and after, 
ARP's are established at not less than 
10 percent. 

Rice,— The target price is effectively 
frozen at $11.90 per cwt for 6 years. 
The loan rate (now $8) is set at 86 per^ 
cent of the most recent 3-year average 
of market prices* but can be reduced 



'Findlay Ani«ndin«Dt: it tht Umxi rtU caiculstsd ud 
b* thcfWu Ld hamper exporta or ruuk in eECHs Btoelu, the 
3«r(t»ry can loww it yp tmm additionil 2Q percsrt Any 
further dcfici«DCV peymflata that ruult wrt atn nibjACt to 
the 160.000 limiv 
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no more than 5 percent from the previ- 
ous year. The Findley Amendment op 
tion may be used. To keep rice avail- 
able at competitive prices to buyers 
and exporters,' the Secretary may issue 
them export certificates redeemable in 
commodities from the CCC and valued 
at the difference between the loan rate 
and the world price. The ARP is not 
to exceed 25 percent, plus an addition- 
a) discretionary 2G^percent payment- 
in-kind diversion (with a separate 
$50fOOO payment limitation). 

Cottoru— The target price is effectively 
frozen at $0.61 per pound for 6 years. 
The formula for calculating the loan 
rate (now 57.3 centa) is the same as 
the current one, with the 55^cent 
minimum loan rate eliminated (but 
any deficiency payments resulting 
from a reduction below 55 cents are 
not subject to payment limitation). 
The Fiodley Amendment may be used. 
The Secretary is directed to iBBue mar- 
keting certificates to first handlers of 
cottont valued at the difference 
between the world price and the loan 
rate. Certificates are redeemable for 
C(X) stocks., Thia proviston is designed 
to keep cotton available at competitive 
prices to export buyers and domestic 
cotton mills. The ARP is not to exceed 
25 percent plus a discretionary 25- 
percent PIK diversion, as for rice. 

Peanuts— The bill extends the current 
two-tiered price support program^ with 
some minor modifications. 

Soybeans.— The bill extends the 
current price support program, adda 
the Findley Amendment, and allows 
the 1986 loan rate (current rate is 
$5.02) to be reduced by 5 percent if it 
ie inhibiting exports. 

Su^ar^The bill extends the current 
program, with the minimum loan rate 
remaining at 18 cents per pound. 

Wool and Mohair.— The bill extends 
the current program. 



TVacie.^Provieione include the export 
bonua program, expanded credit 
guaraAtees, and expanded Section 416 
donationa. 

Cons^rt^a^iort.— Provisions include a 
10-year 25 < mill ion -a ere conservation 
reserve program to reduce soil erosion. 
Also included are ewampbuater and 
aodbuater provisions that deny farm 
program benefits to individuals cul- 
tivating wetlands and previously un- 
cultivated highly erodible croplajKi. 

Credit.— The bill continues all existing 
Farmers Home Administration loan 
programs. Emergency disaster loan 
levels are set at $1.3 billion for 1986, 
$0.7 billion for 1987, and S0.6 billiod 
for 1988, with proviBions that the 
loans can be made only to familysized 
farms^ The bill directs USDA to con- 
tinue providing direct fum loans to 
new as well as existing borrowers. 

The bill restricts current and future 
uae of real estate inventory held or ac- 
quired by PmHA, and forbids the sale 
of land acquired by FmHA in foreclo^ 
sures if tbe sale would depress local 
farmland values It requires that real 
estate salesi when made, be made in 
family -sized units where practicable. 
The bill also contains clear title provi* 
sione designed to protect purchasers of 
farm assets from outstanding liens. 
[Herb Moses (202) 786-3333] 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Heleaaes 
I The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the December Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press- 



November 



1 
4 
5 

12 



13 
15 

19 
20 
21 
22 



26 

27 

29 



Poultry Slaughter 

Dairy Products 

Celery 

Crop Production 

Grain Stocks 

Rice Stocks 

Turkey Hatchery 

Sugar Market Statistics 

Milk Production 

Farm Labor 

Catfish 

Eggs. Chickenst & Turkeys 

Livestock Slaughter 

Cattle on Feed 

Cold Storage 

Peanut Stocks & Processing 

Commercial Fertilizers 

Consumption 

Agricultural Prices 



Upcoming Economic Reports 



Title 

World Ag Supply 

ft Demand 
Cotton & Wool 
Agricultural Outlook 
Oil Crops 



Summary 
Released 

November 12 
November 18 
November 19 
November 20 



Summaries are released electronically 
on the dates indicated; the full reports, 
including tables, may also be accessed 
2 to 3 days later/ .For details, call 
(301) 982 6662. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 



1964 



\9Bb 



1966 



PricM rK»Iv«d bv farmra C1977c^tOO} 

LivflitocK & products 

Crops 
Prlcvs p«ld by farmar^, CJ977=I00} 

prod. I ttfia 

Co(miodtti9^ & tsrvicQSi inf.j 
ta^ai ■ & Ha99i 

C«>h r«o*iat« 1/ CI bh.)« 
Livdstoct Cl bil.} 
Crops (I bll.} 

Hirkot buk«t (1967:^100) 
Rata i I cdst 
Farm value 
Spr&ad 
Farm vali»/r«fail co^t (%} 

Retail prltm (1967=100) 
Food 

At hcnv 

Away- f rem hona 

Agricultural •xportt <l btl .} 2/ 
Agrlcultijral li^ort* (I bll.) 2/ 

LtvttitDck & product! 

Total llv9iK>ck (products CJ974bI00) 

Beef (all. ^b.) 

Pork CbII. lb.) 

VoaI (nil. lb.) 
Avi) i nmtton <mH. lb.) 

8Mi rmutl (mJI. lb.) 
i^BrolUrs (mil. lb.) 
^Turkttvs (ail. lb.) 

Total nnat« I pmltrv (mil. Ibi) 

Eg9t Oil J. dii) 

Hilk (bill lb.) 

Cho^c* *toori, GkhAha Cl/cwt.) 

B«rro»s & gllt«, 7 marketi i%/Otf.) 

QroMar^-Mholasala, I2^itv 
■•Ightad avg. ^ss^wj Cctm./lb.) 

Turk«V«-«^l»^Al*j N.C., B-16 lb. 
heni. drastad (ctl./lb.) 

£ggS| N.Y. Gr. A larffVi <ctm./dz.) 

Hlllt'i all at faon (l/cwt.) 



Crop prloM it tfM farm 3/ 
ib«t (l/bu.) 
Corn (l/bu.) 



Soybeai 
Upland 



ns (l/b<j.) 
GCitton (cts./lb.) 



Annual 

142 

t46 

tsa 

164 

Ml 
73 



279 

255 

293 

34 



303 
292 

ib!9 



114.9 
23i4IB 

14,720 
479 
371 
3S.9d8 
12,999 
2,574 
M,56t 
5,705 
13^.4 
65,34 
46.86 

55.6 

74.4 
80.9 
13.45 



3.36 
2.65 

5.B5 
4/ 5B.4 



( 

135 
144 
126 

154 

164 

139 
73 
66 



284 

2bO 

304 

53 



309 

29B 
341 



B.9 
4.7 



112.4 
5,691 

3,6m 
119 
93 

9,521 

3,229 

482 

13,232 

h430 
33.6 
62.24 
47.32 

51.5 

66.9 

61.7 
}3.67 



2.92 
2.64 
b.SA 

51.5 



II 

129 
135 
124 

152 

165 

155 
66 
66 



2B2 
237 
309 

31 



309 

297 
346 



III p 

122 
I2B 
116 

149 

163 

J 32-1 36 
63-67 
65-69 



2B2 
225 
3i7 

29 



IV F Annual F 



IF n F Annual F 



6.7 
5.5 



t20.i 
5,917 
3,741 
120 
B3 
9,66^ 
3,5lT 
627 
14,001 
1,406 
37.2 
57.66 
4^.09 

50.7 

65.1 
60.0 
i2.50 



3.27 
2.67 
5.73 
56-0 



126 
136 
115 

149 

163 

I43-U7 
70-74 
68-72 



2B3 
230 

315 
30 



309 

296 
34B 



6.4 
5*1 



120.9 

6,140 
3,565 
120 
B3 
9,908 
3,475 
B55 
M,2IB 
1,410 
S6.6 
52.00 
43.50 



77.9 
68.3 
12.13 



2.91 
2.45 

5.16 
56.1 



310 

296 
351 



9.0 
4.7 



n7_9 

5i725 
3i775 

ILO 

Bl 

9,691 

3,350 

B20 

13,861 

1,460 

55.3 
5B^2 
40^4 



I2S 
136 
120 

i5l 

164 

136-140 
67-71 
67-7 1 



2B3 
236 

311 
30 



309 

296 
347 

32.0 

20.0 



117. B 


113.7 


118.7 


23,473 


5,400 


5>350 


14,699 


3,600 


3,675 


469 


100 


95 


340 


B2 


76 


38,981 


9,IB2 


9J96 


13,567 


3,350 


3,650 


2,764 


510 


670 


55,312 


13,042 


13,516 


5,706 


1.415 


1,400 


142. B 


35.9 


58.4 


57-59 


60-64 


63^69 


43-45 


45-49 


43-49 



50.9 47-51 



50-51 



7B^2 72-74 

66-72 64-66 
12.60- 12.70- 

12.60 12,80 



3.00-3.20 
2.35-2.55 
5.05-5.35 



4B-52 

65-69 

68-72 
12.35- 

12.75 



48-54 



117.1 

21,800 

14,600 

405 

315 

37,120 

14,200 

2i900 

54 1 220 

5,655 

U6.0 
61^7 
45-51 

47-53 



62-68 63-69 

65-71 67-73 
M.80- 12.00 
12.40 f2.60 



^ 



1/ (>J«rterly ca*h r^c^Iptt are seasonally adjust&d at annual ratas. 2/ Annual data are based oo Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with the 
Indicated year. 3/ Quarterly prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning in yejr indicated. 4/ Through 
April 30, r965 (weighted average). F ■ Forecast. Nun^wr^ may not add to totals due to rounding. ^Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average. 

Annual 



1962 1963 1984 



1964 



198? 



Sept Apr Hay 
< 977- J 00 



Jun« July Aug 5«pt p 



Pricey r«c«lv9d 
Al I farm products 
A I I crops 
Food grains 
Feed grai ns & hay 

Food grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil -boar iog crops 
Fruit 

Frosh market 1/ 
Ccrffnercial vogotdblos 

Fresh rrwrket 
Potatoes 2/ 
Livestock L products 
Heat aolina)s 
Dairy products 
Poultry L eggs 
Pricey paid 

O^rmodlties L servicasi 

interest, taxoSj L wage r^tes 
Production items 
Feed 

Foe<ler I t vestock 
Seed 

Forti i i ier 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels 1 energy 
Fdrm L rnotor suppi ies 
Aytos 1 trucks 

Tractors 1 self-propel led machinery 
Other nwchTnery 
Boi Iding L fencing 
Farm services 4 cash rent 
Interest pawabie per acre oc farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seasonal ly adjustodl 
Production items, interest, taxesj 1 wage rates 



IJ3 

121 
146 
120 
120 

92 
153 

88 
175 
186 
126 
120 
125 
145 
155 
MO 
110 



157 
150 
122 
164 

141 
U4 
U9 
210 
152 
159 
165 
160 
IJ5 
145 
241 
124 
144 
155 



134 
127 
148 
14} 
146 
104 
155 
102 
122 
12} 
130 
129 
123 
141 
147 
140 
118 



160 
15} 
134 
160 
141 
137 
125 
202 
152 
170 
174 
171 
138 
146 
250 
129 
148 
159 



142 
138 
14} 
146 

148 
108 
153 
109 
197 
214 
135 
13} 
157 
146 
151 
|}9 
1}5 



164 
155 
|}5 
154 
151 
J4} 
128 
201 
147 
182 
181 
160 
138 
I4B 
251 
132 
150 
161 



138 
|}5 
142 
|}7 
140 
107 
157 
95 
24} 
270 
128 
126 
119 
141 
146 
140 
121 



164 
154 
129 
149 
156 
147 
129 
200 
147 
18} 
182 
18} 
157 
148 
251 
|}2 
152 
160 



131 
125 
142 
|}2 
13} 

92 
157 

90 
172 
182 
122 
118 
146 
156 
144 
|}5 
110 



165 
153 
120 
162 
150 
|}7 
126 
201 
147 
189 
180 
182 
136 
152 
250 
1}5 
158 
160 



129 
124 
136 
|}3 
132 

90 
157 

8B 
160 
*9} 
11} 
106 
154 
134 
14} 
129 
107 



165 
152 
H9 
158 
150 
|}5 
128 
203 
147 
194 
160 
182 
136 
152 
250 
135 
158 
160 



128 
122 

129 
130 
130 

95 
157 

87 
185 
198 
100 

89 
166 
134 
142 
125 
114 



164 
15h 
H7 
155 
150 
135 
128 
204 
147 
194 
177 
184 
156 
152 
250 
155 
158 
159 



126 
121 
123 
125 
126 

96 
157 

84 
184 
197 
128 
125 
150 
130 
136 
125 
114 



163 
150 
115 
147 
150 
|}5 
128 
204 
146 
194 
177 
164 
156 
152 
250 
135 
154 
157 



121 
114 
122 
116 
118 

9} 
148 

78 
173 
184 
121 
117 
III 
128 
133 
125 
117 



165 

150 
112 
148 
150 
135 
128 
203 
145 
193 
177 
t84 
136 
152 
250 
135 
154 
157 



120 

H2 
122 

M2 
III 

90 
157 

77 
186 
198 
116 
110 

95 
127 
127 
^26 
127 



162 
147 
111 
137 
154 
135 
[28 
205 
145 
193 
174 
184 
136 
152 
250 
|}5 
154 
155 



Pr;c*« reoeUed (1910-14=100) 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) (I9I0-14-I0OJ 

Parity ratio 3/ 



609 614 649 631 596 

1,078 1,104 hl27 IJ26 1,153 

57 56 58 56 55 



590 585 575 554 547 

1,155 1,129 1,124 1,122 M 14 

52 52 51 49 49 



1/ Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 
beans. 5/ Ratio of index of prices received to index of prices paid, taxes, 
p = prel iminary. 



2/ Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible 
and wage rates. C 1910-14^100) . 
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AnnuAl* 




1964 






1969 








1962 


J9B5 


19B4 


Sept 


Apr 


H*V 


June 


July 


Aufl 


Sept p 


Crops 
























Al r wheat ($/bu.) 




5.52 


3,58 


5,-46 


5,45 


5,45 


3,29 


3,09 


2.93 


2,89 


2,90 


Ric«, rough ($/cwt.) 




8.56 


8,51 


8.52 


8.17 


6,20 


7,91 


7,85 


7.54 


7.84 


7.59 


Corn ($/bu.} 




2.57 


2.99 


5.05 


2,90 


2,70 


2.67 


2.65 


2,60 


2.44 


2,51 


Sorghum ($/ctft.) 




4.00 


4,89 


4,60 


4,24 


4.46 


4.55 


4.55 


4,05 


3.84 


5.54 


AJ1 hay. biJod ($/tofl) 




69.17 


73.66 


76.06 


7(.70 


75.40 


78.90 


71.80 


68,80 


66,90 


67,10 


Soybeans ($/b*j.) 




5,78 


6.73 


7.02 


6.09 


5.87 


5.70 


5,62 


5,42 


5.09 


4,97 


Cot+on, Upland (cts./lb,) 




55.5 


62,9 


65.5 


64.6 


55,9 


54.7 


57.5 


58,0 


56.0 


54.5 


Potato©* ($/c-t.) 




5.*0 


4,97 


6,45 


4.87 


5,79 


6.18 


6,94 


6.04 


4.16 


5.64 






16.82 


18.22 


20.45 


19.00 


^9.80 


19.80 


19,20 


19.80 


19.10 


16,70 


Applet for frAsh use (cts. 


./lb.) 


15.5 


15.2 


16.7 


20.7 


U,9 


15,6 


12,5 


17.5 


18.2 


17.7 


Poars for frosh use C$/ton) 


500 


280 


218 


233 


440 


481 


550 





278 


258 


Oranoes, all uses ($/box) 


1/ 


6.61 


3.36 


9.01 


14.67 


7.06 


6.06 


7.78 


5.72 


fl,74 


5.01 


Grapefruit, alJ uses Cf/box) 1/ 


2.06 


L99 


3.05 


3,42 


5.39 


2,06 


4,19 


5-86 


5.15 


6.07 


LivMtod^ 
























Beef cattle (J/c^rf.) 
Calves (i/c^.) 




57.00 


55.85 


57.56 


55.70 


56.20 


55.50 


55.60 


50,20 


49.40 


48,00 




60.18 


62,15 


60,25 


56,60 


65.40 


65.60 


62.60 


60.00 


61,40 


59.00 


Hogs ($/cwt.} 




53,99 


46.25 


47,61 


46,30 


41.20 


41.40 


44,60 


45,80 


42.50 


39,00 


Ltfi^s ($/cwt.} 




54,55 


55.47 


60,55 


61.80 


68.40 


72,40 


69,70 


70,80 


70,80 


71,30 


Al 1 ni Ik, sold to plants \ 


E$/cwt,) 


15.59 


15.57 


15,45 


15.60 


12,90 


12,50 


12,10 


12,10 


12.10 


12,20 


Hilkr manuf. 9ra(ie ($/cwt.} 


12,66 


J2.65 


12,54 


12.80 


11,90 


11,60 


Ji,30 


11.00 


IJ.IO 


11,30 


Broilers (cts./»b.} 




26.8 


28,5 


53.7 


51.5 


28,6 


29,1 


5(,) 


50,6 


28.7 


51,6 


Eggs (cts./doz,) 2/ 




58.5 


63.1 


70.2 


^.4 


53,0 


50.0 


53,2 


52.8 


57.8 


62.2 


Turkeys tcts</lb.) 




57.5 


36.5 


46.6 


46.7 


40,5 


59.4 


41.4 


4^,6 


48.5 


51,8 


Woot (cts./lb.) 3/ 




68.0 


61.5 


76,5 


74,5 


74.8 


74.6 


72.5 


67.9 


62,5 


61,5 



1/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 2/ Average of All eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail, 
5/ Average local market prioOj excluding incentive paymants. *C6leodar year averages, p = preltmindry. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 

Consumer Price Index ^or all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 
1964 



Consumer price index, all itons 511. I 

Consijvner price Index, tess food 5JI.5 

All food 302.9 

Food away from home 333,4 

Food at hoTO 292.6 

Meats 1/ 268,1 

Beef & veal 275,6 

Pork 252,5 

Poultry 218.5 

Fish 586,8 

Eggs 209.0 

Dairy products 2/ 255.2 

Fahs i oiJs 5/ 2S8,0 

Fruits 1 vegetables 5i7.4 

Fresh 550.5 

Processed 506. 1 

Cereals i bakery products 505.3 

Sugar i sweets 589, I 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 443,0 

Apparel carrrnoditles less footveer 185.2 

FootwMr 209.5 

Tobeoco products 510,0 

Beverages, Alcoholic 222,1 



1984 
Aug 



196^ 



515.0 
515,2 
504,8 
555,5 
294.4 
269,9 
274.5 
259,9 
216.5 
387.0 
179.5 
252.7 
295.4 
327.7 
545.7 
510,7 
307.8 
592,6 
441 .5 
183.1 
207.7 
515.9 
222.9 



J^n 



516.1 
516.5 
507,5 
339,9 

296,1 
270,8 
276,4 
258.5 
217,4 
406,1 
161.5 
258.8 
295.9 
520.8 
532,7 
510,6 
312.4 
394,5 
449,4 
181.9 
208.6 
521.0 
224.5 



Feb 



517,4 
317,4 
309.5 
541.4 
298.6 
270.6 
275.6 
258.9 
219,5 
40K4 
169.7 
259.2 
295,1 
333,0 
554.1 
512.7 
513,7 
594.8 
452.7 
183,7 
2tO,l 
323,2 
225.8 



Her Apr 

1967= iOO 



518.8 
519.1 
509,7 
542,6 
298,4 
269,5 
275.3 
256,5 
217.5 
405.5 
»72.l 
258.9 
294.9 
552.1 
552.1 
515,0 
514,4 
594.8 
454.0 
187,6 
215.1 
525.7 
226,5 



520.1 
520.8 
509.6 
545,9 
297,7 
266,4 
275,7 
249.0 
216.7 
402.8 
J69.9 
2^8.5 
294.0 
533,2 
553,5 
515.8 
514,8 
596.1 
454,0 
188.2 
215.2 
524,0 
226,7 



May 



321.3 
322,4 

508,9 
345,1 
296.2 
265,4 
269,0 
247,8 
215.6 
595.8 
159,9 
258.4 
294.0 
550.5 
346,9 
515,0 
515.9 
397,6 
454,1 
187.3 
215,2 
524.1 
227.7 



June 



522,5 
525,6 
509,5 
546,9 
296,0 
265.0 
267.4 
248.6 
216.0 
397.2 
158.5 
257,8 
296.0 
329.0 
545.9 
315,5 
517,5 
598,5 
451.5 
186,5 
215.9 
524.8 
227,8 



July 



522,8 
524,2 
509,5 
547.3 
296.2 
262.7 
264,7 
253.1 
214.7 
402,7 
166,4 
257,8 
297,8 
528.9 
545.1 
516,1 
517.5 
400.2 
440.2 
184,1 
2H,4 
350.0 
227,8 



Aug, 



325,5 
525,0 
309,7 
548.4 
295.9 
261,2 
261,8 
255.8 
215.9 
406.1 
17i.O 
257,4 
297,1 
326,5 
537,4 
516,9 
518.5 
401,8 
449,6 
187.3 
210,5 
531.3 
228,9 



M Beef, veal, lamb, 9^^^, aod processed Fneat. 2/ Includes butter, 5/ Excludes butter. 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. 



1 O^C7 \tt\ 


Annual 


rail/ a\jji 


1984 
Aug 






196! 


\ 






1982 


1983 


1984 


Har 


Apr 


H»¥ 


JurM 


Joly 


Aug 










1967 


=100 










280.7 


285.2 


291.1 


291.3 


292.1 


293.1 


294.2 


295.9 


294.8 


295.5 


259. J 


261.8 


273.5 


274.0 


273.7 


272.2 


269.7 


268.5 


271.7 


269.5 


2J6.9 


251.2 


252.8 


268.8 


248.7 


258.1 


244.5 


242.1 


259.2 


269.4 


246.5 


248.9 


278.3 


294.6 


282.7 


274.9 


257.9 


245.5 


286.6 


254.9 


178.7 


n.Ji. 


210.8 


181.2 


167.6 


175.1 


150.2 


147.7 


164.0 


168.9 


21b, i^ 


285.7 


299.0 


301.2 


309.1 


308.9 


309.6 


511.4 


515.5 


515.5 


250.6 


236.7 


256.7 


259.0 


230.2 


222.7 


222.2 


224.2 


228.9 


220.9 


245.0 


256.7 


236.9 


231.2 


227.8 


220.1 


217.3 


218.9 


214.4 


204.1 


25M 


227.6 


226.2 


240.2 


218.2 


206.0 


211.6 


216.1 


238.7 


229.4 


178.7 


185.0 


206.1 


195.0 


193.5 


187.7 


189.7 


196.5 


197.5 


194.8 


422.4 


448,2 


485.3 


445.1 


527.4 


557.6 


555.9 


457.3 


465.0 


481.9 


248.9 


250.6 


251.7 


251.2 


255.4 


251.4 


250.1 


249.4 


246.0 


247.5 


274.5 


277.4 


294.3 


295.7 


500.2 


298.7 


297.7 


300.7 


299.1 


301.0 


254.4 


256.1 


311.5 


517.7 


507.5 


510.5 


510.5 


507.6 


501.4 


280.7 


287.8 


29L4 


294.) 


295.8 


295.7 


295.8 


299.1 


296.8 


299.0 


297.6 


197.8 


205.0 


209.9 


210.7 


210.5 


210.5 


215.6 


211.4 


214.7 


212.5 


JI9. f 


327.4 


340.5 


542.7 


548.6 


547.4 


546.1 


342.4 


345.5 


345.4 


194.4 


197.4 


201.1 


201.0 


205.5 


205.7 


205.6 


203.8 


204.1 


204.7 


245.0 


250.1 


251.2 


250.9 


255.5 


255.5 


255.9 


257.5 


257.2 


258.5 


J2J.2 


365.4 


399.5 


406.7 


420.6 


420.7 


420.7 


420.7 


455.9 


436.0 


J10.4 


312.3 


320.0 


521.1 


518.6 


519.5 


519.9 


319.5 


518.6 


317.8 


255.1 


258.4 


271.1 


272.4 


265.9 


265.9 


261.5 


262.1 


260.6 


255.4 


183.4 


186.4 


185.2 


183.5 


186.0 


169.8 


184.5 


182.5 


179.1 


176.5 


161.3 


172.0 


173.5 


175.8 


165.6 


165.2 


166.1 


166.4 


165.7 


165.7 


160.1 


193.8 


262.1 


267.9 


246.0 


276.6 


255.8 


266.4 


259.0 


190.9 


319.5 


323.6 


350.8 


528.9 


512.5 


311.0 


510.0 


305.5 


505.7 


295.5 


247.8 


252.2 


259.5 


256.5 


242.9 


239.9 


237.0 


254.0 


251.9 


221.4 


253.7 


262.1 


278.1 


295.7 


277.7 


277.8 


250.9 


254.0 


275.4 


260.9 


210.9 


240.4 


239.7 


236.9 


216.1 


220.6 


214.) 


212.7 


204.9 


185.1 


257.8 


243.1 


251.8 


253.7 


236.6 


231.5 


227.7 


226.7 


224.0 


211.6 


191.9 


206.5 


240.6 


218.6 


215.5 


202.5 


214.6 


225.6 


227.6 


216.0 


202.9 


227.0 


228.4 


211.5 


200.4 


211.5 


202.8 


199.1 


201.7 


194.5 


282.5 


282.0 


278.3 


276.8 


278.4 


271.1 


264.9 


259.6 


256.1 


255.1 


214.5 


245.3 


253.3 


245.7 


215.0 


219.4 


214.7 


211.4 


206.7 


190.1 


311.5 


300.1 


508.0 


510.2 


310.2 


510.2 


510.2 


510.2 


510.2 


510.2 


269.9 


274.2 


272.7 


275.0 


280.0 


279.1 


276.4 


276.4 


276.4 


259.6 


278.5 


315.9 


312.0 


510.8 


296.0 


296.5 


501.9 


505.2 


505.0 


296.7 


299.3 


503.1 


310.5 


510.7 


506.6 


509.5 


509.9 


509.5 


509. 


507.2 


312.3 


315.7 


322.6 


323.3 


322.5 


525.8 


525.5 


525.2 


524.5 


525.6 


254.4 


257.5 


269.2 


269.6 


268.4 


267.1 


264.5 


262.6 


265.5 


262.2 


246.9 


253.9 


262.4 


261.4 


254.6 


255. i 


250.6 


249.1 


250.0 


244.4 


242.4 


248.2 


255.6 


253.5 


238.6 


236.8 


250.4 


229.4 


229.2 


218.0 


251.5 


255.9 


265.0 


264.8 


262.3 


260.9 


260.6 


258.8 


260.5 


257.9 


253.8 


26L0 


270.5 


271.7 


277.8 


278.9 


277.6 


278.7 


279.2 


279.9 


269.7 


292.8 


301.2 


303.7 


292.5 


295.4 


295.6 


294.7 


295.9 


292.2 


256.9 


263.6 


273.1 


274.6 


277.1 


276.9 


277.9 


274.4 


276.4 


275.6 



Ffnishod goods 1/ 
Consumer fcxxJs 
Fresh fruit 
Fresh & dried vegetables 

Eggs 

Bdkery products 

Heats 

Bc^f & veal 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Dai ry products 

Process^ fruits 1 vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oi Is 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Bever^gosj alcohol ic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined sugor 5/ 

Crude vegetable oi Is 
Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs & foodstuffs 

Fruits & vegetables 5/ 

Grai ns 

L i vestock 

Pouttryj 1 ive 

Fibers, plant & animal 

Milk 

Oi I seeds 

Coffeoj green 

Tobacco J leaf 

Sugar, raw cano 

Al 1 corrmoditles 
Industrial convnodities 
Al 1 foods 6/ 
Farm products A 
processed foods L feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 
Cereal 1 bakery prodLtcts 
Sugar & Confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ CcOTTodities ro^dy for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Cwnmodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 5/ All types and siies of refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time fc-hich have nof been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Frosh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods texcludes soft 
drinKs, alcoholic beveragesi and manufactured animal feeds), n.a. = not available. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market ^basket of farm foods 





Annual 




1984 
Aug 








t965 






1962 


1963 


1984 


Har 


Apr 


hav 


June 


Ja^V 


Aug 


266.4 
247.8 
277.4 

M.4 


268.7 

242.3 

284.3 

33.4 


279.3 
255.7 

293.1 
33.9 


28K4 

258.5 

294.9 

34.0 


284.2 
248.2 

305.2 
32.4 


283.3 
239.5 

309.1 
51.3 


281.9 

234.1 

510.1 

30.7 


261.8 
236.6 

307.1 
31.4 


282.3 
232.6 

311.5 
30.5 


281.6 

222.2 

316.5 

29.2 


270.3 
251.3 
292.4 

bO.2 


267.2 
235.8 

304.0 
47.6 


268.1 

241.6 

299.0 

48.6 


269.9 

247.2 

296.5 

49.4 


269.5 
234.2 

310.8 
4b. 9 


266.4 
220.6 
320.0 

44.7 


263.4 
215. t 
3i9.9 

44.1 


263.0 
220.2 

515.1 
45.2 


262.7 

209.2 

525.4 

43.0 


261.2 

192.4 

34k8 

39.7 


247.0 

261.9 

233.9 

49.6 


250.0 

262.1 

239.3 

49.0 


253.2 
259.0 

248.0 
47.8 


252.7 

258.3 

247.8 

47.8 


256.9 

257.6 

260.0 

46.5 


258.3 

254.0 

262.1 

46.0 


258.4 
246.5 
267.4 

44.9 


257.8 

254.1 

261.0 

46.1 


257.8 
244.0 
269.9 

44.5 


257.4 

241.5 

271.6 

43.8 


194.9 

201.9 

186.1 

50.7 


197.5 

213.0 
182.4 
53.1 


218.5 
251.7 

186.4 
56.6 


2*6.5 
233.7 
199.9 

53. [ 


2*7.3 
224.7 

210.2 
50.8 


216.7 

216.9 

216.5 

49.2 


2J5.6 

217.3 

210.0 

50.0 


216.0 

231.4 

201.1 

52.7 


214.7 

252.8 

197.2 

53.5 


215.9 
227.9 

200.5 
52.4 


178.7 
189.8 
162.7 
62.8 


187.1 
206.1 

159.5 
65.1 


209.0 

229.6 

[79.2 

64.9 


179.3 
164.4 
171.9 
60.8 


172.1 
180.6 
159.8 
62.0 


t69.9 
i6J.6 

J8I.9 
56.2 


159.9 

149.4 
175.0 
55.2 


158.5 
165.2 
151.2 
60.9 


168.4 

162.1 
177.5 
56.9 


171.0 
180.6 
157.2 
62.4 


283.4 

178.8 

305.1 

10.8 


292.5 
186.6 

314.0 
II. 1 


305.3 

I9U9 

328.8 

10.8 


307.8 
187.0 
332.8 

10.4 


314.4 

188.1 

340.5 

10.3 


514.8 

186.2 

341.0 

10.2 


315.9 

182.1 
545.6 

9.9 


517.5 

177.4 

546.2 

9.6 


517.5 

169.8 
547.8 

9.2 


318.5 

163.5 

350.6 

8.8 


323.2 

288.8 

338.7 

27.7 


303.6 
220.6 

340.8 
22.5 


M5.3 

3i5.l 

358.9 

28.3 


374.0 

346.9 

386.2 

28.7 


361*2 
295.6 

420-5 
23.9 


585.1 

275.7 

451.3 

22.5 


404.4 
275.7 

452.1 
23.0 


401.7 

285.3 

447.9 

23.0 


394.9 
285.4 

444.0 
22.4 


400.5 

278.4 

455.5 

21.5 


288.9 
261.3 

301.8 
28.9 


299.3 
267.4 

514.3 
28.6 


331.8 

299.3 

347.1 

28.9 


338.7 

567.0 

325.4 

34.6 


342.0 

305.5 

359.2 

28.6 


340.8 

291.8 

363.8 

27.4 


314.5 

249.1 

344.9 

25.5 


309.5 

240.6 

541.9 

24.9 


517.9 

309.5 
521.8 

51. i 


301.4 
289.4 
307.1 

30.7 


286.0 
321.1 
278.2 

20.4 


288.8 

300.5 
286.2 

18.9 


306.1 

343.2 

297.8 

20.3 


310.7 
349.3 

302.2 
20.4 


313.0 

373.8 

299.5 

21.6 


313.8 

575.4 

300.2 

2t.7 


515.0 

377.1 

50i.l 

21.7 


315.5 
377.2 

301.8 
21.7 


516. J 

378.4 
302.2 

21.7 


516.9 

377.1 

305.6 

21.6 


259.9 

207.8 

279.9 

22.2 


263.1 

251.0 

267.8 

26.5 


288.0 
324.5 
273.^ 

31.3 


295*4 

296.1 

295.1 

27.8 


294.9 

313.3 

287.8 

29.5 


294.0 

323.4 

282.7 

30.6 


294.0 

322.1 

285.2 

30.4 


296.0 

320.9 

286.4 

30.1 


297.8 

290.0 

300.8 

27.1 


297.1 

242.0 

318.5 

22.6 



Market basket 17 

Retail c<wf (1967^100) 

F^rm valud (1967=100) 

Fortn^retail Spread (1967^100) 

Farm valuo/refai I cost {%) 
H»at products 
' k^tail cost (1967=100) 

Form valuoC IV67=I00) 

Fortn-tefatI spmad (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost i%) 
Oalry products 

Retail cost (1467'I00) 

Farm value (t967rl00) 

Farrn-rotan spread (I967r:|00) 

Farm value/rotail cost C%) 
Poultry 

Rotail cost (1967^100) 

Farm value g967=100) 

Farm-rutail spread (1967=100) 

Farm valuo/rotafl cost (%) 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail Spread (1967=100) 

Farm valuo/retail cost C%) 
Cereal & bakery prodticts 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-rfitall spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail OOst (%) 
Fr^sh fruits 

Retail cost (I967bI00) 

Farm valL>e (1967^100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm valuo/retall cost (%) 
frm%h vegetables 

Retail co^t^ (I967=I00J 

Fam value (1967*100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Form valiie/retal I cost (%) 
Processed fruits i vegetables 

Retail cost (I967=l6u) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Famf-retari spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail costs <%) 
Fats i ol li 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

(arm valu*) (1967=100) 

Farm^retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (A) 

17 Retail cost'^ ore ba-^^ed on Indexes of retail prices for donnstically produced farm foods from the CPI*U published 
rtonthly by tho 8ureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value Is the paynwnt to farmers for quafitlty of farm product equivalent 
to rotail unit) |e:^s allowance for byproduct, farm values are bdsed on priced et first point of sale and may Include 
marketing charges such as grading and pricking for some commodities. The farm-retail spread . the difference between the 
retail prTc* and the farm value, repr^^onts charges for assembling, processing, traniportlng, and dlitriboting tt*ese foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may bo found in Food &>nsumption. Prices and Expenditure, 
Statistical Bulletin 7i3, ERS, uSDA- 
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Farm-retail price spreads. 





Annul 1 




1964 

Aug 






198! 








1962 


^983 


1984 


Hir 


Apr 


Kav 


Jun« 


July 


Aug 


242-5 


238-1 


239-6 


257-1 


258.6 


236.8 


254-4 


232-0 


250.6 


225-5 


150-7 


U5-4 


U7,6 


144-0 


157.0 


132.9 


155-0 


151-2 


122-6 


119-8 


UO-5 


136.2 


140,0 


137,0 


129.7 


127.0 


125,4 


122-9 


114-0 


112,0 


102-0 


101.9 


99-6 


100,1 


I0B,9 


109.8 


109,0 


109-1 


116,6 


115-5 


91-8 


92-7 


92.0 


95, i 


101-6 


105,9 


101-4 


100,8 


108,0 


105,7 


10-2 


9.2 


7-6 


7.0 


7,3 


5.9 


7.6 


8-3 


8,6 


7,8 


58 


57 


58 


58 


54 


54 


53 


53 


49 


50 


175,4 


169.8 


162.0 


166.1 


164-7 


159.3 


158.7 


157,9 


161-7 


161-8 


121.8 


I0B.9 


110.1 


M5-9 


102,0 


97-2 


99.6 


106,5 


99-9 


96,8 


88.0 


76.5 


77.4 


82,6 


69-6 


65,8 


67.8 


73.6 


74,6 


69,8 


87,4 


95.5 


84-6 


83,5 


95-1 


93,5 


90.9 


64,5 


87,1 


92-0 


J 53.6 


60,9 


51-9 


50-2 


62,7 


62,1 


59.1 


51.6 


61,8 


65,0 


33-8 


52,4 


32-7 


35-5 


32-4 


5L4 


31-8 


32.7 


25,3 


27,0 


50 


45 


48 


50 


42 


41 


45 


47 


46 


43 



Bmmi> Cholc* 

ftotail pric^ 1/ (c+s-/lb-) 
Net carcass value 2/ (cts-) 
H^f farm value 3/ (cts-) 
Farm-rotail spread tc+s-) 

Carca^s-refoi I spread A/ (cfs-) 

Farm-carcass spread 5/ (cfs-) 
Farm valkie/refai I price (%) 
Pork 
Retail price 1/ (cts, /lb-) 
Wholesale value 2/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 5/ [cts-) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Wholesale-retail spread 4/ (cts-) 

Farm-wholesale spread 5/ (cts,) 
Farm value/retail price i%) 

1/ Estimated weighted average prJce of retail cuts from porK and yield grade 5 beef carcasses. Retail prices from 8LS, 
2/ Value of carcass quantity equivalent to 1 lb- of retail cuts: beef adjvisted for value of fat and bone byproducts- 
5/ M^irkot value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to I lb- retail cuts minus value of byprodvicts- 
4/ Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city 
transportation. 5/ Represents charges made for livestock marketing* processing, and transportation to city where consumed. 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 1964 1985 



44,0 


49-4 


55,6 


51-5 


49-7 


47.8 


50-9 


55,4 


50-2 


50,1 


210 


225 


235 


225 


214 


207 


199 


196 


196 


192 


2,6 


2-6 


2,8 


2-7 


2-8 


2.8 


2,9 


5,2 


5.1 


5,0 


52,6 


22-5 


21,2 


21-0 


22.9 


24-1 


26,2 


27,4 


28,5 


50,1 



1962 1965 1984 Aug Mar Apr Kay Juna July Aug 

8roi lers 

Federally inspected . ^ , ^-, , . «l. a 

slaughter, certified tmil- lb:) 12,059 12,589 12,999 1,210-5 1,082,6 1,196.6 1,221-5 1,09^-8 1,205.5 l,2H,0 

Wholesale prices 

9^ity* (cts, /lb-) 1/ 
Price of grower foed C$/ton) 
8roiler'feed pric* ratio Clb-) 2/ 
Stocks beginning of period (rri I . lb,) 52,6 
Avg. wookly placements of broiler _^ ri-, * ^^ m 

chicks, 19 states (mil.) 80.2 80.4 85.1 84.4 89.2 90.5 90.1 90.4 87.0 86.4 

Turkays 

'S^tril^'K'fb.)''"''*"'' 2,4M 2,563 2,574 279.6 176.5 177.5 2.2.5 258.5 27..1 300.4 
Wholesale price. New York, 8-16 lb, 

young hent (cts-/lb.) 
Price of turkey grower foed ($/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil-lb-) 258-4 
Poults placed in U.S, (mil,) 

£flgs 

Farm production (mil-) 

Average n^jniber of layers (mi1») 

Rate of lay (oggs per layer 

on farms) 
Cartoned price, Mew York, grade A 

large (cti./doi-) 5/ 
Price of laying foed ($/ton) 
Egg-feed pricd ratio (lb,) 2/ 

Stock!, first of month 
Shel I (thou, cases) 
Frozen (mi 1 - lb,) 
Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 

1/ 12-citv cc^nposit^ weighted average beginning April 25, 1985, 2/ Pounds of teed equal In value to I doien eggs or 1 lb, 
of broiler or turkey livOweight- 5/ Price of cartoned eggs to volwA buyers for delivery to retailers, 4/ Not reported. 



Novsnb?' *P^^ '^ 



60,8 
i) 229 

5-5 
.-) 258-4 
(4/) 


60.5 
247 

5-0 
205,9 
181-8 


74,4 
245 
5-8 

161.8 
190,0 


72-4 
258 

5,8 
278-2 

15-5 


67-0 
220 

5,7 
151-5 

18-6 


64,6 
214 
5-8 

151-1 
20,5 


62.6 

212 

5.7 
157.0 

21.9 


68.1 
2M 

5.9 
181.7 

20.1 


72-8 
210 

4,2 
245,5 

19-4 


78.4 
211 
4.6 

504.7 
15.4 


69,680 
286 


68J69 
276 


68,195 
278 


5,762 
276 


5,919 
277 


5,668 
274 


5,721 
271 


5,481 
269 


5,660 
271 


5,688 
275 


245 


247 


245 


20,9 


21.4 


20,7 


21.1 


20,3 


20-9 


20.9 


70-1 

190 
6,1 


75-2 
204 
6,2 


80.9 
206 
6,8 


68,8 
202 
5-8 


65.5 
186 
6-2 


59,9 

1S6 
5.7 


55,7 
185 
5-5 


64-4 
182 
5,8 


60-2 

181 
5-8 


69.8 

176 
6.5 


54 
21,6 

444 


54 
25-4 

407 


15 

11,8 
459 


29 

17-5 

54-8 


29 

15-9 

57,0 


25 

15,5 
41,1 


26 

15-2 
59 J 


50 

15-1 

54-0 


21 

14-8 

51,8 


50 

18-0 

52-2 



Dairy 



Annuftl 



1964 



1985 



Hflk prices, Hlnnasoto-Vtsconsf n^ 

5.5% fat {$/ci#t.> 1/ 

Pric« of 16% doiry ration {$/ton) 

Hilk-fo^ pricQ ri>tio (IbJ V 
Whol«s«1# prioM 

BoHar, GrAde A Chi. (cH./lbJ 

dtsonbly pt, (cts./lbi) 
toifat dry milk, (cH^/lb,) 3/ 
USOA Mt rvnovals 

Total rri(k oquiv. {nvH » lb,> 4/ 
Butter <miL lb.) 
A;n, cKoese <mi I . Lb.) 
Nonfat dry mitk <nii I . lb,) 
HI Ik 

Total milk production (mi K lb,) 

Hnk p«r cou <lb.) 

Number of mHk oows Cthou.) 
Stocky, b^inn*ng 4/ 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Ccmiwfcial (nti I, lb.) 

Govornmont fmil, lb,) 
LrrfwrH, +ota) <rrvi 1. lb.) 4/ 
CarmiBrcial disappearance 

ml Ik oquiv, (mi L lb.) 
Buffer 

Production (nil, lb.) 
Stocks, be^inntng (nii L lb,) 
CooYTOrcial disappearance (mil, lb 
American cheese 

Production (miJ, lb.) 
Stocks, tmginning <mt I . lb J 
Conmarcial disappearance (mJ I . lb 



1962 



12,49 
177 
1,54 

M7,7 

156,3 
9 J, 2 



1963 



12.49 
168 
1,45 

147,3 

138,3 
93,2 



1984 



12.29 
191 
1.42 

ue,6 

136.0 

90,9 

6,644,7 
202,6 
447.3 

676,4 



Aug 



12.30 

J88 
1.40 

150.6 

156,6 
90.7 

266,7 
2,3 

21,6 
52.3 



Nsr 



M.95 
172 
L55 



Apr 



IL62 
J7I 
L5f 



Hay 



11.46 
170 
1,47 



June 



IL20 
166 

1,44 



July 



Aug 



H.IO 11.08 
166 165 

1,44 1.47 



I4t,2 J4J,9 



141,9 141,9 



14,281,6 J6,8J3.7 

362,0 413,2 

642,5 832,6 

94QJ L06l,0 

135,505 139,672 135,444 I 1,206 
12,506 12,585 12,495 1,037 

11,011 11,096 10,840 10,607 

16, 377 20,054 22,646 22,626 

5,396 4,603 5,234 5,574 

12,980 15,451 17,412 17,052 

2,477 2,616 2,741 229 



132,0 
89,7 

1*354,3 
34,2 
65,1 
63,9 

11,657 

1,094 

10,839 

15,667 
5,101 
10,366 

160 



129,9 

64,5 

1,496,4 
36,6 
74,4 
66,6 

12,007 

I JOI 

10,903 

15,510 
4,970 

10,540 
186 



128.0 

64,5 

1,451,2 
42.1 
M,3 

94.5 

12,790 

M64 

10,984 

15,023 
4,977 

10,046 
177 



126,7 
63.3 

1,269,6 

29,2 

69,1 

109,3 

12.434 

1,126 
11,025 

15,460 

5,323 

10,157 

224 



141,5 

124,7 
61.4 

1,156,9 
20,2 
74.7 

104.7 



140,7 

124.2 

60,9 

753.5 
11,9 
51,0 
67,2 



12,403 12,291 

1,120 IJ07 

11,070 11,103 

16,045 16,130 

5,525 5,526 

10,520 10,602 

196 212 



122,135 122,474 126,763 11,043 10,543 10,468 10,972 10,974 11,239 11,672 



1,257,0 1,299,2 1,103.3 70,2 107,1 I l0,6 112.9 97,3 

429,2 466,6 499,4 469,6 269,4 291,7 272.7 263,2 

J 897.3 681.7 902.3 70,7 75,5 70,7 65.4 68,9 

2,752_3 2,927,7 2,646.2 204,6 250,9 251,2 271.5 265,5 

889, 1 981,4 1 , 161 .5 1 , 165,7 897,7 874.0 6b7,2 676,0 

J 2,166.8 2,083,5 2,255.6 190,6 177.6 192,1 195,7 178,9 



94,7 91,5 

286.6 280.7 

75.4 69.5 

251,4 248-9 

925.0 941,1 

186.2 209,6 



OflMr cheese 

Production (mil, lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil, lb,) 
Ccnnercial disappearance (mU, 

Monfef dry «iU 

Prodi*cf ion <mi I , lb,) 
Stocks, beginning (mil, lb,) 
CdTgt^rcial disappearance (mil. 

Frozen dessert 

production (mil, gal,) 5/ 



lb,) 



lb,) 



1,769,4 

86,6 

2,044.6 

1,400,5 
689,7 
447,7 



1,691,6 

62,6 

2,154,5 

1,499,9 
1,262,0 

459,9 



2,025,5 

104,9 
2,510,9 

i,m.9 

1,594.9 
496,0 



166.6 
107.2 

195.9 

88.2 

1,407.2 
50.4 



1,176.2 1,224,2 1,229,6 125.9 



180,7 
100.4 

196.7 

104,6 

1,119.6 

54,5 

100.5 



172.6 

101,5 
185,6 

126,0 

1,095,1 
53,6 

107.0 



179,7 
106,8 
196,6 

159,9 

1,075,0 

36.5 

122,2 



175,6 
108,0 

201,4 

145.2 

1,064,6 
19.9 

125,5 



177.9 

107,5 
195.6 

Ml. 5 

,069,8 

45.7 



175,8 

no,o 

205,2 

152,2 

1,068,2 

52,9 



136.6 126,7 



1/ Wonufocturing grade milk. 2/ Pounds of I6X protein ration equal in value to I pound of milk. 5/ Prices paid f.o.b. 
Central States production areo, hl9h heot spray process, 4/ Hi Ik-e^ui v« lent, fat-basis. 5/ Ice cream, ico milk, end hard 
sherbet. 



Wool 



U«S« wool price, 

Bostoti 1/ (cts./lb.) 
Imported Mool prioei 

lotton V (cts./lb,) 
li.S, mill ooosLmption, scoured 

Apporel wool (thou, lb.) 

Carpet «ool (thou, lb,) 





Annual 




I9i4 








1985 






1962 


1963 


1984 


Aug 


Her 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


247 


212 


229 


230 


185 


162 


191 


t95 


195 


195 


262 


246 


241 


252 


200 


165 


190 


190 


195 


196 


105,657 
9,825 


126,729 

13,651 


128,982 
13,088 


9,909 

910 


9,825 
1,462 


8,765 
977 


9,284 
965 


10,644 
797 


6,526 

691 


7,640 
1,075 



1/ Wool price daliverod at l),S. mil Is, clean basis. Graded Territory 64 's (20.60 22.04 microns) staple 2-5/4*' and up, 
2/ Wool price delivered af U,S, mills, cleon basis, Australian 60/62*s, type 64A {24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been lO.O 



cents. 



28 
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Meat animals- 



1962 



Annual 



1963 



1964 



I9&4 
Aug 



Hir 



v 



196^ 



H«v 



July 



Aog 



CAttIa or\ fMd (7'$tatas) 

Number on food (+hou. head) 1/ 7,201 8,JJ6 8,006 6,811 7,877 7,8J4 7,495 7>444 7,052 6,394 

Placed ofl feod (thou, bojidi 20,261 19,727 20,772 1,680 U594 1,417 J, 666 1,267 1,073 !,502 

Marketings (thou, head) 16,007 18,660 18,785 ^683 1,559 1,603 1 ,5B9 1,572 1,670 i,697 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,159 i,554 1,576 61 98 133 128 87 6( 62 

Boef steer-corn price ratio, 

Omaha tbu.)2/ 26.5 20.6 21.6 20.7 22.2 2K5 2t.5 2kO 20.6 

hog-^corn price ratio, Omaha (bu.) 2/ 22.9 *5.9 16. ( 16.8 16.4 15.2 15.7 *6.9 ^7.9 
Harket prtces Ct per cvt.) 

Slaughter CAttlel 

Choice atwjrs, Onwiha 64.22 62,57 65.54 64.36 59,58 58.72 58.58 56.69 55.26 

Utility cow», Onwiha 39.96 59,55 59.8! ^0.86 43.16 42,30 41,97 59.38 36,10 

Choic* vealers, S, St. Paul 77,70 72,97 65.9!» 52,50 60,00 60,00 60.00 65,44 62.25 

Feeder CAtt I s i 

Choice, Kan»s C»ty, 600-700 lb. 64.82 65,70 65.28 64,04 67.40 68.60 67,04 65.40 60.76 

Slaughter hogs: 

aarro-* i giits, 7HTMirkets 55,44 47,71 48.86 52.26 45,95 41.41 42,17 45.68 46.99 

Feeder pigs: 

S, «o. 40-50 ib, (per head) 51,14 54,03 59, 1 2 54.22 46.31 45.67 59,59 36.74 51,74 

SJaughter sheep & lantis: 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 56,44 57,40 62,18 58,62 70.12 72.50 73,52 65.88 7l,50 

EwM, Good, San Angelo 21,80 16,85 20,90 17,70 37, f2 3l,97 50,10 32.88 37,94 

Choice, S«n Angel o 55,51 54,87 61,02 57,81 75,25 65,50 74.25 71.84 75,82 
Wholesale rne^ prices. Midwest 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 Ib, 101.51 97,85 96,01 97,61 92,00 69,20 89,52 88,48 92,22 

Unner L Cutter cow beef 78.96 78.48 74,70 75,07 80,94 77,22 78,06 75.41 73.32 

Pork loins, a-l4 lb, 3/ 111.51 ^- 96,36 t02.4l 84,22 79,90 84.05 90.59 96,95 

Pqrk bellies, 12-14 Ib, 76.54 60.58 60.08 62.17 64.25 58,83 58.64 70,15 62,55 

Hams, Skinned, l4-i7 *b, 91.47 75*60 78.22 78.22 70,44 65,18 65.07 65,44 65,79 



21.7 

18.2 



51.94 
55.90 

58.59 

61,52 
45.50 

34,17 

71.69 
32.50 

74.34 

80,02 
74.02 
93.77 
54,17 
63,92 



CarmBrcfai il«ught«r (thou, head)* 

Cattle 35,843 56,649 57,570 

Steers 17,277 17,486 17,474 

Heifers 10,594 10,758 J0,69l 

Cows 7,354 7,597 8,617 

Bulls L stags 8i8 608 7B8 

Calves 3,02i 5i076 5i292 

Sheep & l^n^s 6,449 6,619 6,758 

Hogs 82,190 87,584 65,156 

Conmerclal production (mil. Ib.) 

Beef 22,366 23,058 23,410 

Veal 423 429 477 

L^imb L mutton 556 368 572 

Pork 14,121 15,120 I4,7l8 



5,596 

1,532 
999 
766 
79 
316 
585 

6,646 



2,882 

I J 349 
905 
569 
59 
279 
578 

7,134 



2,971 

1,377 

979 

554 

6i 

270 

534 

7,381 



2,1(2 1,857 1,935 

44 40 41 

51 II 50 

1,175 1,252 1,288 



3,175 

*,555 

981 

567 

72 

264 

509 

7,563 



2>878 

1,434 

873 

509 

62 

235 

4 58 

6,594 



2,068 1,894 

42 57 

29 24 

1 1 528 1 1 125 



3 J 39 
1,525 

987 
562 
67 
291 
502 
6,600 

2,059 
45 
28 

K146 



3,215 

1,519 

1,060 

569 

67 

2B9 

517 

7,017 

2,(22 
41 
29 

1,210 



1962 



Annua i 



1965 



1964 



II 



1964 



lii 



IV 



i985 



li 



ill 



IV 



Cftttla on fettd CI5-States) 

Number on leod (thou, head) i/ 9,028 10,271 9,908 9,340 6,700 9,000 10,635 9,676 

Placed of> feed (thou, head) 24,414 25,776 24,884 5,562 6,252 7,559 5,5215,186 

Marketings (ttwo, bead) 21,799 22,548 22,525 5,620 5,684 5,507 5,907 5,765 5/ 

Other d!»apfHaraf>ce tthou, head) 1,573 1,59l 1,652 582 268 4l7 575 439 

Hoos L pigs (lO-Stdtes) 4/ . .-, 

TnvenWy (thou, head) i/ 42,890 44,150 42,420 40,070 41,915 43J80 42,420 39,530 

8reedlng (thou, head) 1/ 5,708 5,658 5i548 5,446 5,771 5,550 5,548 5,215 

Morket ittwu, head) 1/ 37,182 58,512 37,072 34,624 56,144 57,650 57,072 54,515 

Farrowing* (thou, head) 9,062 9,755 9,020 2,48l 2,259 2,516 1,955 2,420 

Pig crop (thou, head) 66,797 72,733 67,660 I8,8I4 i7, 158 *7,420 14,558 18,762 



8,660 
5,976 



41,450 41,820 
5,597 5,577 

56,055 36,445 
2,191 5/ 2,268 

16,941 — 



1/ Beginning of period, 2/ Buihels of corn equal m v4lue to \00 pounds I i vQ--we*ght, 3/ Beginning Januarv 1984 prices are 
for 14-17 lbs, 4/ Quarters are Dec, preceding ye«r-Feb, (I), Mar,^ay CI I), June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept, -Nov, (IV), 
5/ intentions. *Classes estitwted. 



^J<:^-i- -ti-!^ \W. 



29 



Crops and Products 



Food grains. 



Hark»thfl yoar \/ 1964 

I9e[/a2 J9e2/83 i9eV84 Aug 



i985 



War 



Apr 



Hav 



Jun« 



Julv 



Whaat, t^o. I HRU, 

Kansas C'fy (t/bgJ 2/ 
Whe«t, ONS, 



4.27 



J. 94 



J.8J 



3*80 



3.67 



3.62 



3.34 



3.38 



3.17 



Aug 



3.00 



Hinnoapolis (t/bu.) 2/ 


4. 


17 3.94 


4. 


21 3.72 


3. 


55 


3.64 


3.35 


3. 


54 


3.29 


2.67 


Ric«» $,W, La. ($/c^.) 3/ 


20, 


20 18.00 


19.58 18.25 


18,00 


(8.00 


18,00 


(6.00 


J7.67 


J 7.50 


liThMt 


























Exports (mt 1. bu.) 


l,77J 


1,509 J 


,429 


148 


65 




76 


63 


90 




69 


90 


Hi \ i grind {mi 1 . bu.) 


631 


656 


694 


59 


59 




55 


56 


54 




55 


n.a. 


Wheat fiour production (mil. 


cirf.) 280 


292 


306 


26 


26 




25 


26 


24 




24 


n.d. 




Markftttng v««r 1/ 




1983 






1984 








1985 






(961/82 


[962/83 1^3/84 


Oct-Dsc Jan^hUr 


Apr-M«v Jurw-S«pt Oct-Oac 


J«n-hUr Apr-hUv 


Uh««t 


























Stocks, boginning (nti 1 . bu.) 


999 


1,159 1 


,515 


2,955 2,326 


1 


1,756 1 


,398 2 


,740 




2J4( 1 


1,667 


Dotwstic u%m 


























Food Cmi 1 . bu. ] 


602 


6J6 


635 


161 


163 




102 


212 


167 




165 


105.5 


Food 1 seed (mil. bu.) 4/ 


254 


318 


477 


M6 


44 




31 


595 


59 




44 





Exports (mi 1 * bu.) 


1,771 


L509 1 


,429 


362 


364 




226 


645 


374 




266 


139.1 



1/ 8oglnnin9 Juno I for whoat And August I for rice. 2/ Ordinary protefn. 
approM^moted by residual, n.a. ^ not available. 



3/ Long-grain, miJ l^ basis. 4/ Feud usa 



FnpH nralnA 
























Marketing year 


1/ 


1964 






(965 








(9e(/62 


1982/83 


(983/84 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Julv 


^^' 


Wholesale pr1c«s 






















Corn, fk>, 2 veNou, 
St, LouU (I/bu,) 






















2.61 


2.98 


3.45 


3.33 


2.86 


2.68 


2.81 


2.79 


2.7Z 


2.47 


Sorghum, No. 2 yel low. 






















K«nvas Crty (*/cwt.) 


.4.26 


4.92 


5.13 


4.74 


4.58 


4,76 


4.74 


4,74 


4.50 


4.00 


Barti^V- f«>^> 






















Hinneapo([5 (*/bu.) 


2.21 


1.76 


2.48 


2.13 


1.97 


2.05 


2.05 


1.90 


1.66 


1.46 


Barley, md(tfngi 
Hinn*dapo(is Ct/bu.l. 






















3.06 


2.53 


2.84 


2.48 


2.51 


2.52 


2.55 


2.46 


2.25 


2.03 


Export* 






















Corn (mi 1. bu.) 


1,967 


1 .870 1 


,665 


136 


172 


169 


138 


108 


97 


92 


Feod grain* (mil. metric tons) 2/ 


56.4 


54,0 


55.6 


4-0 


5.3 


4.9 


4.a 


3,4 


5.0 


2.9 



Market(ng year 1/ 



1984 



(965 



1981/82 1982/83 1983/84 Jan^Mar Apr^May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept p 



1,034 2J74 5,120 4,915 5,251 2,(45 



723 5,856 3,961 



2,852 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Oonestlc u5ei 

Fo^ Cmi I . bu.) 

Food, soedj ind, (mjl. bu.) 
Feed gra(ns 2/ 

Stocks^ beginning tmH. metric ton*] 
OomestJC use; 

Feed M\. metric tons) 

Food, soed, ind. (mil, metric tons) 25.8 

i/ fieginnrng October I for cwrn and *orghumi June 1 for oats and barley. 2/ Aggr^ated darta for corn, sorghun, oats, and 
barl&y. 



4,202 
612 


4,522 

898 


5,736 
97J 


969 
(84 


580 
187 


553 
583 


1.685 
255 


1,147 
201 


6L6 
205 


703 
424 


34.6 


68.2 


97,3 


154.9 


104.5 


70.6 


44.1 


161.9 


125.5 


89.1 


(28.5 
J 25.8 


159.5 
27.9 


(17,4 
29.8 


29,4 
5.9 


18.1 
6-1 


20.5 
((.2 


55.6 

7,1 


55.6 
6.3 


16.9 
6.7 


25.2 
t2.3 



^n 



Agricultural Outlook 



Fats and oils 



Soybeans 

Wholesale prica, No. I v^^ ^c>^' 
Chicago Ct/bu.) 2/ 

Crushing^ (mi I . bu.) 

Exports imi I . bu.) 
SoybdAn oi t 

Wholf^sald pricoj crude. 
Oecatur (ct^./tb.) 

Production Crri I . lb.) 

Doniestic di^ap. Cmil. ^b.) 

Ej<porta {mi L lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Soybean ma^l 

WholesdiQ pricttf 44% proteir>i 
(fecatur (t/ton) 
Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic dfSdp, (thou, ton) 

Ej<port5 (thou, too) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 
MarQarlr«, yholesata price, 
Chlca9o (cta/lb.) 



Marketing y^ar 1/ 



I982y87 »98V84 1984/85 



1964 

Aug 



t985 



Har 



Apr 



H.V 



Jun* 



July 



Aug 



6.11 
1,108.0 
V05.2 


7.78 
963 
740.} 


5.88 
1,030.5 
600.7 


6.50 

71.1 
30.6 


5_92 

85.6 
67.9 


6.00 
85.2 

65.4 


5_76 
89.3 

53. 1 


5.78 
82.7 

18.2 


5-58 
8t.9 
19_2 


5.20 
77.5 
26.5 


20.6 

12,040_4 

9,857.3 

2,024.7 

1,102.5 


50.55 
10,872.0 
9,598 
l,8U 
1,261 


29.50 

10,614.5 
9,777.9 

1,557.1 
720.5 


27.97 

819.4 

864.9 

73.0 

909.6 


Jl.33 
946.0 
769.4 
184.8 
723. B 


33,63 

917.5 

894.8 

66.8 

715.6 


52.49 
963.3 
890.0 

52.4 
665.9 


52.46 

918.8 
754.8 
138.8 
706.7 


29-07 
912.6 
745.9 

174.4 
731.9 


22.58 
R68.7 
809.4 

70.1 
724.2 


187.19 

26,715.6 

I9,506_0 

7,tOe.7 

175.2 


188.21 
22,7^.2 

17,541 _0 

5,456.1 

474 


117.08 
22,729,1 

18,479.7 

4,»4_e 

255.4 


t5l.60 

1,689.6 

1,523.6 

278.8 

355.5 


125.9 
2,023.6 

1,496.8 
416.5 
3J4.I 


117.90 
1,958.3 
(,585-7 

587.4 
444.6 


111.5 

2,100.9 

»,705.6 

331.3 

429.8 


110.25 
1,952.7 

1,525.9 
353.0 
495.8 


114.00 
1,934.0 : 
L602.4 : 

338_7 

^69.6 


121.40 

i,83l.4 

i,57l.5 

564.4 

562.5 



41.1 



46.3 



55.4 



55.50 54.00 ^.00 55.50 55_W 54.50 52.00 



1/ Boginning SeptembGr 1 for soybeans; Octobor I for soymaal and oi U calendar year for margarine. 
1982^ prices basod on 50 -day d&llvery, using upper ond of the raoge. 



2/ Begi nning Apr! I 1 , 



Cotton 



U,S, price, SLH, 

1-^/16 in. Ccts/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 
lndej< (cts./lb.) 3/ 

U.S, H 1-3/32" (cts./lb.) 4/ 
U.S, mill consumption (thou, bales) 
Exports (thou, bales) 



Marketing y^ar 1/ 
[961/82 J962/83 1983/84 



60,5 



65,1 



75,1 



1964 

Aug 



Mar 



63.0 60,2 



Apr 



61.7 



[985 



Hay June July 



60,1 



59.8 



Aug 



59,5 57,9 



73.8 


76.7 


87,6 


75.5 


67,3 


66,3 


65.1 


62.8 


61.1 


57.0 


75.9 


78.0 


87,1 


75.8 


75.7 


75.9 


74.8 


72.4 


70.4 


68.2 


5,263.8 


5,512.8 


5,883.5 


434.8 


527.9 


426.2 


446.4 


546,5 


397.0 


486.2 


6,567.3 


5,206.8 


6,786,0 


478.7 


648,5 


577,9 


455,0 


375.3 


268.0 


206.9 



sel 



1/ Beginning August [. 2/ A^^eraoe spot fnarket, 
ted growths, 4/ Mer>phis territory growths. 



3/ Liverpool Ootlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of ,10 



Fruit. 



Producer price Indexes 
fresh fruit (1967=100) 
Dried fruit (1967=100) 
Canned fnilt i Juice (1967=100) 
Fro*en fruit i Juice (1967=100) 

F,o,b, shipping polot prices 

Appies, Vakima Valley It/ctn,) 1/ 
Pears, Yakima Valley (S/box) 2/ 
Oranges, U.S. av^. (t/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, U.S, avg. ($/bOM) 3/ 



Stocks, ending 

Fresh apples (mt I . 



lb.) 
lb.) 



rresn ap^Ts^ imt i . id.j 
Fresh pears (mi 1 . lb.) 
Frozen fruit (m* I . lb.) 
Frozen fruit juEces (mil, lb.) 



Annual 



1984 



1965 



1982 


1963 


1984 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


235,4 
409,7 
283,7 
305.5 


250.6 
409,3 
286.8 
300.9 


260-2 
385,2 
312.5 
350.8 


268-0 
357,3 
315.4 
352,8 


24S.7 
355.8 
326.1 
373.1 


258.6 
356.2 
325.1 
372.7 


244,3 
362,2 
325.1 
374.4 


242.1 
562.2 
326.8 

571.5 


259,2 
562.2 

328.1 
569.9 


269.4 
362.2 
328.2 
364.6 


n.a. 
n.a. 
N.tO 
9.D3 


n.a. 

n,a. 
14.40 
9.13 


n.a. 

n,a. 
15,20 
10.10 


14,58 
[2,75 
23,30 
10,70 


15,38 
15.00 
[6.70 
11.70 


16.58 

15,50 
17.00 

11.70 


16,47 
12.14 
16.50 

13,50 


16.30 
25.50 
16.50 
14.80 


15,63 
n.a. 
15.90 

15,10 


14-13 
15-00 

15.80 
14.50 


Year 


ending 




1964 






1985 








1962 


1985 


1964 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


3,082.3 
180,9 
627.5 

1,157.6 


2,980.1 
250.6 
644.7 
924,9 


3,171.5 
[84.9 
694.5 
941.9 


8.9 1 
100.0 
715.9 

1,065.9 1 


1,372.3 
59.2 

512.1 
1,472.4 


910.4 

34.1 

458.5 

1,579.0 


485.1 

10.3 

442.2 

1,632.2 


291.2 

1.5 
527.4 

1,430.2 


132.4 

5.1 

707,0 

1,405.9 


34.4 

92.5 

728.8 

1,286.2 



1/ fed Delicious, yashingtonr ej<tra fancy, cartofh tray pack, eO-1l3's, 2/ D'Anjott, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. 
Wo. 1, 90-135's. 5/ F,0.8. packod fresh, n.a. = not available. 
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Vegetables. 



AnnU«J 



1964 



1985 





1982 


1963 


J 964 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


Jun* 


July 


Aug 


Whol««d^e prioes 






















Potatoes , uhi t©, 














* 








f.o.b. East (t/cwt.) 


6.05 


7.76 


8.16 


9.37 


6.26 


6.92 


8.15 


6.56 


3,25 


3.n 


(c^berg lettuce (t/crtn.) J/ 


5,92 


6.29 


5.08 


7.56 


4.52 


4.87 


3,92 


2.90 


5.62 


6,18 


Tcinatoes <t/crtn.) 2/ 


7.40 


8.69 


6.52 


10.45 


17.00 


11.40 


4.17 


5,81 


4.55 


5.98 


UholftS«l« prlo« \n6mxt 10 Cdnned 
vog. (1977=100) 






















IJ7 


13d 


145 


147 


142 


143 


f44 


143 


143 


143 


Grower prloa IntlUr fresh 






















cofmarcldl wog. (1977=100) 


i20 


129 


133 


Ml 


156 


N6 


106 


89 


IZ5 


135 



(/ Std. carton 24*s f.o.b. shipping point. 2/ 5 x 6 - 6 x 6j f.o.b, Tla-Cal. 



Tobacco 



Annt^al 



1964 



1965 



1982 


L983 


1984 


Aug 


Har 


Apr 


Hay 


JUM 


July 


A^g 


176.6 
180.3 


177,9 

179.5 


161,0 
167.6 


1.74 


— 


~ 


— 


— 


— 


1.61 


634.0 
,667 


600.0 
3,605 


600.4 
3,491 


62,5 
323.6 


56.2 
246,3 


52.7 
240.9 


52.0 
293.4 


57.4 

294.0 


n.a. 
n.a. 


— : 



PrIcM at auction* 1/ 
F luo-curod Ccts./lb.) 
8urloy (cts./lb,) 

DoRvstlc coos^dnptlon 2/ 
Cigarottes Cbi 1 .) 

Large cigars (mi I ,) 

1/ Crop vQdr July-June for flue-curod, October -Soptortibor for burley. 2/ Taxable removals, n.a. - not available. 



Sugar. 



U,5. raw sugar prloo, 
N,Y. (cts.'ib.) 1/ 

U«S, dallverles 
(thou, short tons) 2/ 



Annual 



1982 



»983 



1964 



J9.92 22.04 2K74 

9,*53 8,812 8,435 



1984 
Aug 



Har 



21.72 20,91 

n.a, 1,910 



1985 



Apr 



20.93 



Hay 



Jun* 



July 



21.09 21.27 

n.a, 1,952 



21.23 



n,d. 



Aug 



20,59 



}/ Spot pr*c© reported by (New Vork) Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa Excharige, Inc. After Hay J985, price based on nearby futures 
pricesi ConneM Coninod(ties Company. 2/ Raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of quarter in Harch, June, Sept., & Dec. 
Excludes Hai*ai f . n.a. ^ not avai lable. 



Coffee 



Annual 



1982 
132.00 



1983 



Corposit* green prlcm, 

H.V, (cts./lb,) 
Imports, gr«an bean 

•ciuiwal^nt (mil,Jb,) 1/ 2,352 



1964 



131.51 M2.95 
2,260 2,414 

Annual 



1984 



1985 



1982 J983 1984 
Roasting; (mil. lb,) 2/ 2,293 2,258 2j287 

1/ Groen and processed coffee, 2/ Instant soluble and roasted coffoe. p = prelimindry. 



Aug 


Mar Apr 


Hay 


Jun* 


Joly Aug p 


'5 143,66 


156.31 134. 6P 


134.64 


154.83 


125.70 124,99 


241 


227 t93 


175 


235 


166 238 


1983 


1964 






1985 


Ocf-Qac 


Jan-Mar Apr^on« 


Julv-S«pt 0c+-0^ 


Jan-Har Apr-Jun# p 


650 


575 516 


557 


637 


573 A9Q 



Agricultural OutJDok 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply an 


d utilization: domestic me 

Ar«a 


asure^ — 




- 






- 














Feed 


Other 
























and 


domes - 
















Ha r ves - 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


trc 




Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




Plan^hvd 


+«d 


YUld 


+ JOf\ 


suppry 2/ 


ual 


use 




ports 


use 


stocks 


price 3/ 




Hit. 


acres 


6u/acre 








Ml 


1. 


bu 






t/bu 


WHe«t 


























1981/82 


88.3 


BO. 6 


34.5 


2,785 


3,777 


155 


712 




1,771 


2,616 


I,t59 


3-65 


[982/63 


86.2 


77.9 


55.5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 




^,509 


2,417 


1,515 


5.55 


J983/en* 


7(i.4 


61,4 


39.4 


2,420 


3,939 


376 


735 




1,429 


2,540 


1,399 


5.5J 


198^/0^* 


79.2 


66,9 


58.8 


2,595 


4,003 


412 


743 




1,424 


2,579 


1,424 


3.58 


196^/66' 


— 


— 


-- 


2,419 


5,848 


500 


760 




1,050 


2,110 


1,736 


3.00-3.20 


Rtce 
1961/82 


Kii. 


acres 


lb/ acre 








Mil. 


cwt (rough 


equi V.) 




t/cwt 


5,83 


3.79 


4,819 


182,7 


199.6 


4/ 9.0 


59.6 


82.0 


150,6 


49.0 


9.05 


1982/83 


3,30 


3.26 


4,710 


153_6 


203.4 


4/ 8.9 


54.0 


66.9 


131,8 


71.5 


8.M 


1983/84' 


2J9 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


4/ 5.6 


49. 


1 


70.3 


125,0 


46.9 


8.76 


1984/85* 


2.80 


2.78 


4,926 


t37.0 


165.4 


4/ 6.2 


52. 


4 


62.1 


120,7 


64.7 


8.25 


1985/86' 


2,47 

HH. 


2,43 

acres 


5,426 

8i;/acre 


131.9 


196.6 


4/ 6.0 


54. 
HH, 




bu 


57.0 


M7.0 


81.6 


7.75^.75 
t/bu 


Corn 


























1981/82 


84.1 


74,5 


108,9 


8 J 19 


9 J 54 


4,202 


812 




1,967 


6,980 


2,174 


2,50 


1982/83 


81.9 


72.7 


115.2 


8,255 


10,410 


4,522 


698 




1,870 


7,290 


3,120 


2M 


1983/84' 


60.2 


51,5 


81.1 


4,175 


7,297 


3,736 


973 




1,865 


6,574 


723 


3,25 


1984/85* 


60.4 


71.6 


106,6 


7,656 


8,382 


4,150 


1,065 




1,850 


7,065 


1,517 


2.65 


(985/86' 


83,2 

Kil. 


74.6 

acres 


II5.I 
8u/acre 


8i603 


9,921 


4,325 


M20 
Hi 1. 


bu 


1,625 


7,070 


2,651 


2,35^2.55 

t/bu 


Sorghuh 
1961/82 


























(5.9 


13.7 


64.0 


876 


964 


426 


II 




249 


668 


296 


2.38 


1982/63 


16.0 


14.1 


59.1 


835 


1,13! 


507 


10 




214 


751 


400 


2.52 


1983/84* 


11.9 


10. 


48.7 


488 


868 


38 [ 


10 




246 


637 


251 


2.84 


1984/85* 


17.2 


15.5 


56,4 


666 


1,117 


525 


20 




265 


830 


287 


2.40 


r 985/86' 


17,9 
Mfl. 


16.2 
acres 


69.6 

8u/acre 


M27 


1,414 


550 


20 
Mil. 


bu 


275 


845 


569 


2.15-2.35 

t/bu 


T8arley 


























1981/82 


9,6 


9.0 


52.4 


4 74 


620 


196 


174 




100 


473 


148 


2,44 


1982/83 


9.5 


9.0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


170 




47 


458 


217 


2.22 


l963/e4« 


10.4 


9,7 


52.3 


509 


733 


283 


169 




92 


544 


169 


2.50 


1984/85* 


11.9 


ir.2 


53.4 


597 


796 


299 


172 




77 


548 


248 


2.30 


1985/86* 


13.1 


11,8 
«cres 


50.9 
Bu/acre 


599 


857 


300 


170 
Mil, 


bu 


60 


550 


327 


1.95-2-15 
t/bu 


Ofits 


























1981/82 


13,6 


9.4 


54,2 


510 


688 


453 


76 




7 


556 


152 


1.89 


1982/83 


14.0 


10,3 


57,8 


593 


749 


441 


85 




5 


529 


220 


1 .49 


1983/84* 


20.3 


9.1 


52.6 


4 77 


727 


466 


78 




2 


546 


181 


1.67 


1984/85' 


12.4 


8.1 


58,1 


472 


667 


432 


74 




1 


M7 


160 


l.7f 


r 985/86* 


13,1 
Mil, 


8.8 

acres 


61,4 
Bu/acre 


537 


737 


425 


80 
MM. 


bu 


2 


507 


230 


1,20-1.40 
t/bu 


Soybeans 
1981/82 


























67,8 


66,4 


30, t 


2,000 


2,318 


5/ 93 


1,030 




929 


2,052 


266 


6.04 


1982/83 


70.9 


69,4 


31,5 


2,190 


2,444 


5/ 86 


1,108 




905 


2,099 


545 


5.69 


1963/84* 


63.8 


62,5 


26.2 


1,656 


1,981 


5/ 79 


983 




743 


1,805 


176 


7.81 


r9S4/85* 


67,7 


66.1 


28,2 


1,861 


2,037 


5/ 91 


1,030 




598 


1,7*9 


318 


5.85 


1985/86' 


— 






2,106 


2,426 


5/ 86 


1,065 




675 


1,826 


600 


5.05-5.35 
















MM. 


lbs 






^/1b 


Soyt»*n ol 1 
1981/82 


























— 


— 


— 


10,979 


12,715 


«-^ 


9,535 




2,077 


11,612 


1,105 


19.0 


1982/85 


_^ 


.^ 


-- 


12,041 


13,144 


.. 


9,858 




2,025 


11,883 


1,261 


20,6 


1983/84* 











10,872 


12,133 





9,586 




1,824 


11,412 


721 


50.6 


1984/65' 


— 


^-^ 


» 


r 1,469 


r2,200 


_** 


9,600 




1,700 


11,500 


700 


29,5 


1985/86* 


-T^ 


— 


— 


11,610 


12,310 


-- 


9,950 




1,500 


11,450 


860 


22-0-26,0 
















Thou. 


tOf^S 






t/ton 


Soybean real 
1961/82 





























— 


— 


24,634 


24,797 


— 


17,714 




6,908 


24,622 


175 


183 


1982/85 


^^ 


, 


-^ 


26,7*4 


26,889 


, 


19,506 




7,109 


26,415 


474 


187 


1983/64' 





*^ 


_ 


22,756 


23,230 


— 


17,6^5 




5,560 


22,977 


255 


188 


1984/85* 


— r 


.^ 


.^ 


24,515 


24,770 


— 


19,^50 




4,900 


24,350 


420 


125 


1985/86' 


— 


— 


— 


25,(90 


25,610 


^_r 


20,200 




5,000 


25,200 


410 


110-140 



Soo footnotes at end of table. 
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Supply and utilization: domestic measure, continued. 



Ar»« 



PUni«d 






Produc- 



Total 
supply 2/ 



FMd 

•nd 
resid- 
ual 



tic 



Ex- 
ports 



Total 

use 



Ending 
stocks 



Farm 
price 3/ 



Cotton 
1981/82 
1982/87 
1983/W* 

1965/86* 



Hil. 
14 

n 

7 

n 

10 



13. B 
9.7 
7.5 
10.4 
10.4 



lb/ acre 

590 
508 

600 
633 



Hit. b« I es 



15. 
12. 
7. 
13. 
13. 



18.3 
16.6 
15.7 
15.8 
17.7 



6.6 
5.Z 
6.8 
6.2 
3.5 



N.8 
to. 7 
12.7 
I 1.7 
9.Z 



6/ 6.6 
6/ 7.9 

6/ 2.8 
6/ 4.1 
6/ 8.6 



^/tb 

54.0 

59.1 
66.4 

8/ 58.7 



Supply and utilization: metric measure^ 





MIL 


hectares 


Hatric 
tons/ ha 






HH* nitric 


torn 








S/natrlc 
tx>n 


VhMt 
























1981/82 


35.7 


32.6 

31.5 


2.32 


75.8 


102.8 
107.0 


3.7 


t9.4 


48.2 


71.3 
65.8 


31.5 


154 


i9S2/83 


34.9 


2.39 


75-3 


5.3 


19.4 


41.1 


41.2 


150 


1963/84* 


50.9 


24.8 


2.65 


65.9 


107.2 


10.2 


20.0 


38.9 


69.1 


38.1 


150 


1984/85* 


32.1 


27.1 


2,61 


70.6 


ioe.9 


11.2 


20.2 


38.7 


70.2 


58.7 


J24 


1985/86* 


"— 


—^ 


— 


65.8 


104.7 


8.2 


20.7 


28.6 


57.4 


47.3 


H0-M7 


Rtce 










Hil. metric txxis (rough equi 


v.> 








t98l/82 


1.5 


1.5 


5.40 


8.3 


9.0 


4/ 0.4 


2.7 


3.7 


6.8 


2.2 


200 


1982/83 


1.3 


1.3 


5.28 


7.0 


9.2 


4/ 0.4 


2.5 


5.1 


6.0 


5.2 


179 


1983/84* 


0.9 


0.9 


5.15 


4.5 


7.8 


4/ 0.2 


2.2 


3.2 


5.7 


2.1 


195 


1984/85* 


I.I 


I.I 


5.52 


6.2 


8.4 


4/ 0.3 


2.4 


2.8 


5.5 


2.9 


182 


1965/86* 


1.0 


1.0 


5.96 


6.0 


9.1 


4/ 0.3 
H 1 1 . motr 1 


2.5 

\C tons 


2.6 


5.3 


3.7 


171^195 


Corn 
























I98J/82 


34.0 


50.1 


6.85 


206.2 


232.5 


106.7 


20.6 


50.0 


177.3 


55.2 


98 


1982/83 


33.1 


29.4 


7.12 


209-2 


264.4 


114.9 


22.8 


47.5 


185.2 


79.2 


106 


1963/84* 


24.4 


20.8 


5.10 


t06.0 


185.4 


94.9 


24.7 


47.4 


t67.0 


18.4 


128 


1964/85* 


32.5 


29.1 


6.68 


194.5 


212.9 


105.4 


27.1 


47.0 


179.5 


55.5 


104 


1985/86* 


33.7 


50.3 


7.21 


218.5 


252.0 


109.9 


28.4 


41-3 


179.6 


72.4 


95-100 


Feed GraTn* 
























1981/62 


49.9 


43.1 


5-71 


246.2 


281.1 


128.5 


25.8 


58.6 


212.9 


68.2 





1982/83 


49.1 


42.9 


5-83 


250.2 


318.7 


139.4 


28.0 


54.0 


221.4 


97.5 





1983/84* 


41.6 


32.5 


4.20 


156.4 


254.4 


fl7.5 


29.8 


55.7 


202.9 


51.5 


„ 


1964/85* 


49.3 


43.1 


5.46 


236.3 


268.6 


131.5 


52.4 


55.9 


219.6 


48.8 





1985/86* 


51.6 


45.1 


5.94 


268.0 


3i7.3 


136.5 


33.8 


49.6 


219.9 


97.5 


^— 


Soyb«»ns 
























1961/82 


27.4 


26.9 


2.03 


54.4 


63.1 


5/ 2.5 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


7.2 


222 


1982/83 


28.7 


28.1 


2.t5 


59.6 


66.5 


5/ 2.4 


50.2 


24.6 


57.1 


9.4 


209 


1965/84* 


25.8 


25.3 


1.23 


44.5 


53.9 


5/ 2.2 


26.8 


20.2 


49.1 


4.8 


286 


1984/85* 


27,4 


26.7 


I.H 


50.6 


55.4 


5/ 2.4 


28.0 


16.3 


46.8 


8.6 


214 


1965/86* 


— 


— 


— 


57.4 


66.0 


5/ 2.3 


28.9 


18.4 


49.7 


16.5 


186-197 


Soybean oi 1 

1981/82 
























«* 


— r 


— 


4.96 


5.77 


» 


4.33 


.94 


5.27 


.50 


419 


I9B2/83 


— 


— 


^^ 


5.46 


5.96 


.^^ 


4.47 


.92 


5.39 


.57 


454 


1983/84* 


— 





— 


4.93 


5.50 


,«. 


4.35 


.83 


5.17 


• 52 


675 


li§?;ii: 


— 





^^ 


5.20 


5.53 


..^ 


4.44 


.77 


5.2t 


.51 


6W 


-* 





— 


5.26 


5.58 


-- 


4.51 


.68 


5.19 


.39 


485-573 


Soybean mMt 
1961/82 








22.56 


22.51 




16.08 


6.27 


22.35 


.16 


201 


1962/83 


w- 





.►«_ 


24.24 


24.39 


-»- 


(7.52 


6.45 


23.96 


.45 


206 


1983/84* 


— 





-^ 


20-64 


21.07 


— 


t5.96 


a. 86 


20.84 


.25 


207 


1964/85* 


— 


^^ 


— 


22.24 


22.47 





t7.64 


d.45 


22.09 


.58 


137 


1985/86* 


— 


— 


— 


22.85 


23.23 


— 


18.32 


5.54 


22.86 


.57 


12UI54 


Cot+oo 






















S/kg 


1981/82 


5.6 


5.7 


.60 


3.41 


3.99 





1.15 


1.45 


2.56 


6/ 1.44 


1-19 


1962/83 


4.6 


3.9 


.66 


2.60 


4.05 





1.20 


K15 


2.53 


6/ 1.73 


1.50 


1965/84* 


3.2 


3.0 


.57 


1.69 


3.42 


^ 


1.29 


1.48 


2.77 


6/ .60 


1.46 


1984/65* 


4.5 


4.2 


.67 


2.85 


3.44 





1.2t 


1.35 


2.56 


6/ .69 


1.29 


198^/86* 


4.3 


4-2 


.71 


2.97 


3.86 


*_ 


1.25 


.76 


2.01 


6/ 1.87 





*Octot»r 10, 1965 Supply and Dvund Estimates. 1/ Market i no year beginning June I for wheatj borleyi and oats, August I 
tor cot+oo and rice, September I for soybeans, flrd October I tor corn, sorghufn, soymeal, and so Vol 1 . 2/ Includes ipiports. 
3/ Season bt^raw. 4/ Statistic^! discrepancy. 5/ Included s«d. 6/ Upland and en+ra long staple. Stock estimalei based on 
census Bureau data which result* In an unaccount*d difference betwoerv supply and use estimates and changes In ending stocks. 
li ™X"''*'*" f«C+orsi HK^are Cha.) r 2.471 ecrei, I iwtric ton = 2204.622 pounds, 56.7457 bushels of wheat or »oyboans, 
39.3679 bushels of corn or sorgh^r*, 45.9296 bushel* of barley, 68.6944 bushels Of oats. 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 
480-pound bales of cotton. 8/ Through April 50, 1965 (weighted avg.). 



Agricultural Outlook 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data- 



Annual 



1984 



\9e5 



[982 1983 1984 II III lU I 
( 8il. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



IJ r 



Gross national product 1/ 
Personal consuniptioo 

expenditures 
Ourabie Qoods 
Nondurable goods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food & Severagos 
Serv^CttS 
Gross private domastic 

i nves tTTterrt 

Fixed i nvestment 
Konres J den f i a 1 
Residential 

Chdnge in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 

Exports 

Imports 
GovernFnent purchases of 

goods & services 

Federal 

State & local 



Grosi national product 
Personal coosuitiptio*! 
eixpanditgres 
Durable goods 
Nondurable 9oods 
Clothino & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Serv i ces 
Gross private domestic investment 
fixed investment 
Nonresidential 
f<esidontial 
Change \n business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Expor ts 
Iniports 
GoverrjTBnt purchases of 
goods & serv i ces 
Federal 
State & local 

Hmn plant & equlprnent 
eMpendlturos (>b i I . J 
InuHcit prioa deflator fbr^GNP 

(1972=100) 

Disposabl« Income ((bi I >) 

Disposable income CI972 (bil.) 

P^r capita disposable Incone (() 

Per capita disposable incovne (1972 %) 

U.S> population, total, incl> military 
abroad (mi I .) 
Civilian population (mil.) 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



5,069.5 5,50^.8 5,662.8 5,644. 7 5,694.6 5,758.7 5,810,6 5,855.1 



1,984.9 
245.1 
757.5 
MS. 8 
592.8 
982.2 



414 
44! 
549 

91 
-26 

19 
548 
529 



650.5 
258.9 

59J.5 



1,480.0 

965.5 
J40.5 
565. f 

84.2 
182.5 
459.8 
194.5 
204.7 
166.9 

57.9 
-10.4 

29.7 
147.6 
118.0 

292.7 

117.0 
175.7 



510.58 
207.58 

2>l&0.5 

J, 058. 5 

9,585 

4,555 



252.5 
2J0.2 



2,155,9 
279.8 

801.7 

127.0 

416.5 

1,074.4 



471, 
485, 
552, 

152, 
-15, 

556, 
544. 



685.5 
269.7 

415.8 



2,541.8 

518. G 
856.9 
140.2 

445.6 
1,166.1 

657,8 
579.6 
425.7 
155.9 
58.2 
-64.2 
564.5 
42B.5 

747.4 
295.4 
452.0 



2,552.7 
520.7 
858.5 
142.2 
442. t 

1.155.7 



627.0 
576.4 
420.8 
155.6 
50.6 
-58.7 
562.4 
421.1 

745.7 
296.4 
447.4 



2,561.4 
517.2 
861.4 
159.5 
448.6 

t, 182.8 

662.8 
591.0 
455.7 
155.5 
7J.8 
-90.6 
568.6 
459.5 

761.0 
302. 

458.9 



2,596.5 
526.5 
866.5 
145. 2 

449.8 
1,205.8 

657.8 
60LI 
447.7 
155.5 
36.6 
-56.0 
367.2 
425.2 

780.5 
515.7 
464.8 



2,446.5 
554.8 
877.5 

145.5 
457.5 

1,254.4 

646.8 



606, 
450. 
155. 
40. 
-74. 
360. 
455. 



791.9 
5i9.9 

472-0 



1,009.2 

157.5 

576.5 

88.5 

168.9 

475.4 

221.0 

224.6 

171.0 

55.7 

-5.6 

12.6 

159.5 

126.9 

291.9 
JI6.2 

175.7 



504.78 

215.54 

2,540. I 
1,095.4 
9,977 
4,670 



254.5 
252.5 



1,062.4 

178.0 

595.5 

96.5 

»95.4 

490.8 

289.9 

265.1 

204.9 

60.2 

24.8 

-15.0 

146.0 

161.1 

302.1 
122.5 
179.6 



554.44 

225.45 

2,576.8 
1,169.0 

10,887 
4,959 



1,064.2 

178.6 

596.6 

99.1 

195.6 

480.9 

285.9 

265.7 

202.9 

60.8 

20.5 

-M.4 

144.7 

156.2 

502.1 
125.2 

178.9 



J49.97 

222-40 

2,554.5 
1,165-5 
10,806 

4,950 



236.7 
2J4.4 



256.4 
254.2 



1,065.9 

177.0 

595.5 

95.9 

195.6 

495.5 

500.2 

269.6 

209.5 

60.1 

50.6 

-27.0 

147.4 

174.4 

306.1 
125.0 

181.1 



361.48 

224.57 

2,606.4 
1,176.5 

11,000 
4,965 

257.0 
254.8 



1,075.4 

182.9 

595.0 

96.9 

194.7 

497.5 

289.9 

275.1 

215.8 

59.2 

16.8 

-15.4 

147.1 

160.5 

510.5 
129.6 

180.9 



568.29 
226.10 

2,644.5 

1,186.7 
II J55 
4,996 



1,089.1 

187.0 

598.6 

97.9 

196,8 

505.5 

292.1 

275.0 

215,0 

60.0 

19.1 

-28.4 

145.7 

172,1 

510.7 
129.8 

180.9 



571.16 
229.07 



2,495.0 
559.2 
89 1. 9 
149.2 
465.9 

1,261.9 

645.2 
625.5 
467.5 
158.0 

17.9 
-94.0 
547.7 

441.6 

810.9 
524.2 

466.7 



1972 (Bil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1,554.7 1,659.5 1,658.8 1,645.2 1,662.4 1,665.5 I,67K5 



1,102.1 
190.1 
405.2 

99.8 
(99.8 
508.7 
289.5 
281.2 
220.5 

60.9 

8.5 

-55.8 

J57.9 

171.8 

515.5 

129.7 
185.9 



387.85 
250.55 



2.654.8 2,726,5 

1.181.9 1,205.5 
11,154 11,452 

4,965 5,054 



257-6 
255.5 



258.1 
235.8 



258.5 
256.5 



November IVfeo 



35 



Selected monthly indicators 



Annuat 



1962 



IndustrfiJ productJoiti 
foU\ 2/ (t977>.l00) 
KsnufKtxjrlng Cl977=lOO) 
Durdbli (J977kJ00) 
Nondur^U CJ977-lOO> 
LHdlng aoonoBlc IndFcators \/ 5/ 

CI967*IOOJ 
fjnplovm^t 4/ {it\\ . pwsons) 

P*r»nil inoon 1/ 

Hourly AAmlngft tn iHfwf«erhjrlng A/ 5/ {t} 
Huwy ttDdi-Nl I4«ltviva.) IttiK) 2/ 
Hon*v itDdi-n (4«llV itrg.) (tbU) 2/ 
Thr— moniit TrAMury bill nt* 2/ <I) 
AMuOorporit* bend yJild (fkxxJv's) V 7/ (t) 
lnt«r*st rit* or n«v hon* iiDrl-^AgAS V 8/ (S) 
Hou*1na ttiH^i, prJvit* (Incl. f*n^ CttKKj.) 
Auto iil« It rmfuW. ttttil 1/ C*ll.) 
Bu*ir>*it Mill, tvtii 1/ (i biL> 
Buifriui InwforUi, tvtil t/ 1% bik) 
5al«« of ill r*t*ll itoru ($ bl I.) 10/ 
DurabU 9QDdi itwM U bikl 
Nondurdbl* 90«ji ttom (Ibil-) 
Food ttoroi (t bl 1.) 
Edting i drinking pt«C*S i% bj |_> 
App«r*l t «cc«iiory ttores [$ bll.) 



103. 
102. 

109. 

156. 
99. 

9. 

2,584. 
8. 

6/ 480. 

6/ 1,9^4. 

10. 

IS 

(^ 

f.062 

a 

344 
9/ 509 

B9 
26 

61 

20 

i 

4 



1963 



109.2 
110.2 
107.7 
H5.7 

156.0 

100.8 

9.6 



I9S4 



Iii4 
Aug 



1965 



H«r 



Apr 



J una 



Honthly data seasonafly a^Justvd mcept as n«t«d 



l2Lfi 
123.9 
124.8 
122.5 



165 

105 

7 



6 2,744.2 5>0I2. ^ 
49 8.63 9.17 

B 6/ 5^.0 6/ 55S.5 
9 6/ 2J8e.8 6/ 2,37t.7 



fi.63 
12.04 
12.57 
1,703 
9.2 
368.7 
9/ 520.3 
97.9 
33.0 
64.8 
21. Z 
9.6 
S.0 



9.58 

12.71 

12.36 

U750 

10.4 

4JI.7 

9/ 575.4 

loe.i 

36.7 
69.4 
22.5 

10.5 
5.6 



^23.9 
125.9 
127.7 
123.2 

164.4 

105. J 

7.5 

3,045.8 

9,15 
54a.9 
2,292*8 
10.49 
12.87 
12.43 
1,590 
10. 1 
4J3.3 
561.7 
107.4 
38.1 
69.3 
22.6 
10.6 
5.4 



124.0 
l?6.3 
126.0 
123*9 

167.9 

107.1 

7.3 



124.1 
126.6 
1^.2 
124.3 

166.9 

JD6.9 
7.3 



3J56.2 


3,104.7 


9*45 


9.48 


572*1 


574.9 


2i 429*6 


2^427.7 


B.57 


8.00 


12.56 


12.23 


n.92 


f2*05 


1.869 


1,933 


10.7 


N.I 


420.8 


426.5 


578.8 


560.2 


Ml. 9 


115.4 


40.8 


42.9 


71. i 


72.4 


23.0 


23.5 


m.a 


JO. 8 


6.0 


5.9 



124.1 
126.6 
127*9 
124.7 

167.4 

J07.0 

7.3 

3,163.7 
9.48 
561.6 
2.445.0 
7.56 
11.72 
12.01 
J, 681 
11.3 
428.3 
577.8 

n4.9 

42.8 

72_l 
23.3 

1 1.0 
5.9 



124.4 
126.7 
127.7 
^25. 4 

167.8 

106.4 
7.3 

5,175.7 

9_50 
591.2 
2,475.0 
7.01 
10.94 
11.75 
1.701 
to. 3 
4t8.4 
579.7 
H3.7 
42.1 
71.7 
23.4 
10.9 
5.9 



Ju^y 



■ 24.4 
126.8 

127.5 
125.8 

169*0 

106*9 

7.3 

3,189.7 
9.52 
595. B 
2.490.6 
7.05 
10.97 
11.34 
1,647 
10.3 
422.2 p 

579.8 p 

115.9 p 

42.2 p 
7k7 p 

23.3 p 
10.9 p 

5.8 p 



Aug p 



124.8 
127.5 
128.4 
126. J 

J 70* I 

107.2 

7.0 

5,^96.9 
9.50 

605.9 
2.513.7 
7.16 
11.05 
n.24 
1,749 
12.6 



n6. 1 
43.9 
72.2 

23.1 
10.8 
5*9 



\/ Department of Commerce. 2/ Board of Go^rnors (>f the Federal Roservo Syitm. 5/ Con^Kuit? Tndwt of 12 leading Irdfcitors. 4/ Oepertn^nt of Labor* 
Bureau of L*bor Statistics. 5/ Not s«asonaltV *dJuSt«J. 6/ December of tha ys^r tisted. 1/ Moody's Investors Servics. 8/ Fodaral Itoiw Lo*n Bank 
Board. 9/ Bock value, end o1 period. iO/ Adjusted for seasonal varlAtlotis^ holidays, And tr»dtng day dlfferenc»i. p ■ preliminary, r - revised. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Annual 



1962 1965 1984 



1964 

Aug 



196? 



H«r 



Apr Hay 



JurM 



July Aug 



txcor^ oorvnodltfes 
Wheats f.o.b. vossel. 
Golf ports <t/bu.) 
Corn^ f.o.b. vossal. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, 

f.o.b. wQssol, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soyb^onSj f.o.b. yesseJ, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean Ofl, Oocdhir (cts./lb.) 
Soybean medl, Decatur ($/ton) 
Cotton^ 10 markot avg. spot tcts,/lb.) 
Tobaccoi avg. prictt of auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt.) 
Inedible talloM, Chicago (cts</lb.) 

I^nport comnodlties 
Coffee, N.y. spot (t/lb.) 
Sugar, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 
Rufiber, N.y. spot (c+5./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. ($/lb.) ' 
Bananas, ($/40 lb. box) 

n<a< = not aval lable. 



4,38 


4,30 


4.17 


4.18 


3,97 


5.97 


3,77 


3,65 


3,53 


5,39 


2,80 


3,49 


3.50 


3.56 


3,10 


3.10 


5,00 


2,97 


2.96 


2,68 


2,81 


3,54 


3,00 


2,76 


2,99 


5,04 


2,90 


2,72 


2,54 


2,36 


6,56 


7,31 


7,38 


6,98 


6,28 


6,29 


6.05 


6.03 


5,86 


5,51 


18,33 


23, 5J 


30,75 


26,86 


31.35 


34,07 


32.41 


32.42 


28,84 


23,63 


179,70 


200,91 


166,80 


1 5 J , 35 


125,76 


117,86 


111. 96 


110,80 


116.59 


121.97 


60.10 


66.68 


68,37 


63.0* 


60,18 


61.67 


60, n 


59,76 


59,55 


57.87 


(72,20 


173,96 


173.99 


J 67, 79 


176,14 


177,56 


175,84 


175,84 


175,84 


165,14 


I8.B9 


J9.59 


19.47 


19,38 


18,75 


18,75 


18.75 


18,75 


18,75 


18,63 


J 2, 85 


13,41 


17.47 


16,25 


17,50 


17,70 


16,19 


14,31 


13.60 


12,06 


1,41 


1,35 


1,46 


1,45 


l,4J 


1,36 


i.38 


1,40 


1,34 


1,55 


19.86 


22,04 


21.74 


2K72 


20,90 


20.97 


21,09 


n,a. 


n.d. 


n,a. 


45.48 


56.19 


49.70 


46.45 


41.45 


42.15 


40.95 


41.64 


41,55 


42,47 


.75 


,92 


1,06 


,99 


.99 


1,02 


.96 


.92 


,96 


.98 


6,80 


7,95 


6,70 


6.16 


8.25 


8,79 


6.50 


6.90 


5,82 


7.65 



Agricultural Outlook 



v^u* a^i ivuiiuicii vy^i^ut l^ 




October August 






Auguit 






1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/84 


1984/85 


1964 


1985 


1964 


1965 




Thou, 


units 


$ 


Thoij. 


Thoij, 


units 


i 


t Thou. 


Animals, 1 \vm (noJ 


679 


952 


191,630 


218,017 


g 


69 


25,679 


24,323 


Heats & pr^s* , excL poultry -(mt) 


386 


393 


850,520 


850,400 


42 


78,491 


83,415 


Da try products Cent) 
Ptoul+ry meats Cmt) 


365 


578 


544,802 


382,675 


43 


52 


58,196 


45,055 


204 


215 


256,864 


257,965 


20 


21 


22,825 


22,459 


Fats, oMs, i greases (mf) 


1,277 


1,118 


641,739 


567,429 


114 


105 


60,791 


48,232 


Hides & skins incl. fursklns 


_ 


.. 


1,225,567 


1,250,905 


». 


**- 


99,965 


98,721 


Cattle htdes, whole (no.) 


22,450 


23,422 


928,509 


958,777 


1,966 


2,205 


87,061 


86,481 


Mink pelts tno.) 


2,502 


2,153 


66,047 


58,609 


58 


37 


959 


842 


Grains i fewJs (mt) 


97,024 


88,267 


15,601,354 


12,534,923 


8,840 


6,066 


I,370,n2 


835,442 


Wheat (fflt) 


55,093 


26,559 


5,499,927 


3,998,034 


5,979 


2,364 


595,469 


331,391 


Whodt floor (mt) 


\,0A0 


717 


226,560 


159,114 


23 


32 


6,643 


6,691 


Ricm (rrt) 


2,024 


1,743 


799,933 


602,673 


191 


178 


71,776 


^,193 


Feed grains, excl .products £rrt^ 


51,513 


52,251 


7,622,225 


6,496,804 


3,996 


2,829 


576,786 


323,904 


Feeds & fodders (mt) 


6,597 


5,988 


1,147,856 


921,461 


596 


566 


95,659 


69,682 


Other grain products (mt) 


757 


1,011 


304,853 


356,637 


55 


76 


23,799 


27,582 


Fruits, nuti, and preps. Cmt) 


1,781 


1,763 


1,445,452 


1,541,291 


129 


M8 


117,549 


154,005 


Fruit Juicu IacK froz. (hi) 


5,199 


4,307 


205,917 


184,282 


4?* 


358 


17,581 


16,285 


Vegetables i preps, Cnit) 


1,428 


1,332 


935,020 


884,687 


69 


87 


62,750 


63,678 


Tobacco, unmanufactured {mt) 


209 


23d 


1,325,856 


1,476,346 


9 


18 


53,501 


116,307 


Cot+oft, excl, linters (mt) 


1,420 


1,233 


2,290,059 


1,681,097 


104 


45 


177,336 


64,959 


Seeds (mt) 


234 


270 


502,776 


333,470 


13 


17 


16,774 


20,737 


Sugar, cane or beet Cmt) 
Oilseeds I products Cmt) 


272 


322 


70,610 


59,754 


15 


48 


4,459 


7,150 


26,169 


22,443 


6,335,650 


5,866,130 


I|I84 


1,150 


355,258 


289,252 


Oilseeds (mt) 


19,932 


16,990 


6,106,191 


4,124,483 


662 


7W 


245,051 


174,621 


Soybeans Cmt) 


18,749 


15,763 


5,597,287 


3,695,759 


635 


716 


231,055 


157,636 


Protein meal (mt) 


4,902 


4,227 


1,182,468 


785,758 


267 


337 


56, M 3 


60,465 


Ve9eteble oi Is (mt) 


1,334 


1,227 


1,046,971 


955,888 


m 


62 


54,074 


54,166 


Essential oils (mt) 


10 


II 


89,845 


98,702 


i 


1 


8,532 


9,032 


Other 


409 


414 


285, 143 


293,664 


22 


27 


25,214 


25,132 



Total 



35,109,240 29,313,045 



2,566,857 1,962,821 



— = Not available. 



Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates 



1964 



Oct 



Nov 



Ok 



1965 



Jan Feb Kar Apr May 

April 1971=100 



Jun* 



July 



Aug 



Total agriculture 

Ncfliifial 1/ 938-9 1,067,0 1,152,2 1,281.5 1,404,0 1,525,5 1,706,5 1,661,0 2,041,6 2,216. 

104,2 106.1 108.5 108,3 104, 6» 105,2* 105. 5» i03. 



Sept 



Real 2/ 



103.5 102,5 



7 2,392.4 2,583,3 
2* 101 .8» 102, 9» 



Soybeans 
Nominal 
Real 


175,6 
101,6 


175,2 
99,6 


IB0,6 
102,1 


185,1 
105.4 


191.9 
107,4 


194.5 
107,3 


187,8 

101,8* 


190.3 
102, 5» 


i97,5 

10U8» 


203,2 

98, 5» 


201.4 
96. 1» 


209.7 
97,4* 


Wheet 

Nomina t 
Real 


4,612,4 

105.2 


5,378,4 

106,4 


5,864.8 

106,9 


6,598.2 

108,9 


7,285.2 
109.6 


7,988,1 
108,8 


9,092,9 
109,0* 


9,996,1 II 
110,2» 


,01 U6 1 

Ml.7» 


1,995.6 1 

M0,7» 


13,007.8 1 
I10.3» 


14,116.0 
II0,8» 


Corn 

Nominal 
Real 


897.8 

104, 1 


1,013,2 
102,5 


1^092,5 

104,7 


1,211,9 
106,1 


1 , 326, 1 
109,4 


1,437.7 

109,4 


1,598,6 
104, 4» 


1,740,2 1 
105. 3» 


,905,4 
104. ?• 


2,067,3 
101, 9» 


2,226.7 
99,9» 


2,402.8 

101. 2» 


Cotton 

Nominal 
Real 


197,0 
97,8 


197.6 
98,0 


207.0 
99.1 


209.5 
100.0 


211.5 
I0f,6 


212,9 

102,3 


211,3 
101,0* 


212.6 

101, 8» 


212,8 
101, 6» 


213.3 

100, 4» 


213,0 

100. !• 


215,1 
101, l» 



1/ Nominal values are percentage changes In currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of 
from the United States, An increase indicates that the dollar h^s appreciated. 2/ Real values are 
way as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes in the countries Involved. 

•Preliminary; assunies the sane rate of CF\ increase/decrease as the previous si}( months. 



agricultural exports 
computed In the SAvna 



Nc.^;;.b- - mi 



37 



\j,\^, tiyi iV'UiiUTtii itiiM^iia — 




Octob*r-August 






w^ ■ 

August 






I9B3/84 


1964/65 


1965/64 


1964/65 


1964 


1965 


1964 


19B5 




Thoy. 


, units 


S Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


S Thou. 


Anlnwltj llv« <no.] 


1,765 


2,026 


549,441 


539,055 


167 


105 


48,630 


35,556 


HMts & pr«(>s., excl. poultrv ittit) 


ezo 


1,020 


», 751, 525 


2,016,616 


90 


105 


186,456 


169,442 


Bwf & v—l <«t) 


496 


607 


1,056,139 


1,174,731 


56 


70 


115,275 


121,671 


Pork (ntl 


296 


585 


636,723 


776, 104 


51 


55 


66,144 


62,631 


Dairy prodwcti (wtl 


545 


572 


694,694 


666,117 


40^ 


26 


66,61! 


59,160 


Poultry And prodiK:ts 
F«t$, oMs. i grMs«s Cmt) 
Hl<tos & liiUt, lock furskins 


— 


-* 


112,641 


64,045 


— 


— 


9,161 


6,002 


16 


19 


11,556 


16,551 


1 


2 


1,205 


1,250 


— 


— 


201,545 


222,592 


--^ 


— 


12,244 


12,650 


Uool J ^tnmAni^f^cturwJ (rot) 


55 


39 


162,660 


152,524 


5 


5 


10,350 


6,979 


Grains & f«*di <mt) 


1,620 


1,670 


483,204 


54K5I6 


167 


151 


42,942 


42,869 


Fruits, nutsj & pr«ps., ox Jufoss <At] 

E^nanAL & plantains <mrt) 


J, 779 


4JI7 


1,516,616 


1,751,191 


259 


306 


115,955 


154,562 


2,547 


2,756 


622,607 


661,220 


195 


222 


46,069 


54,759 


Fruit Juicas <hl) 


24J66 


52,524 


584,519 


929,975 


1,761 


2,062 


48,757 


54,666 


VAQtttabltts & pr«p$. Cmtl 


1,962 


2,016 


1,236,645 


1,266,427 


99 


101 


79,719 


72,565 


Tobaccoj unmanufactured frntl 


175 


t76 


517,999 


515,020 


17 


21 


46,519 


65,045 


Cottoft^ unmanufactured (mt) 


27 


29 


15,122 


16,220 


4 


1 


2,572 


1,052 


SMds (mt) 


ao 


88 


9J,767 


65,460 


2 


5 


4,657 


4,565 


Hurs«ry stock & cut floM«r$ 


— 


— 


258,177 


277,042 


— 


— 


16,460 


16,255 


Sugar, can© or beat <mt) 
OlTsMds & products (mt) 


2,676 


2,124 


i, 076, 404 


629,576 


195 


172 


82,492 


56,047 


1,056 


1 ,144 


727,693 


722,465 


79 


98 


75,456 


56,548 


Oilseeds (mt) 


214 


226 


90,409 


69,519 


10 


9 


5,222 


3,585 


Prot^Jn meal <nit) 


109 


J 47 


19,687 


15,610 


2 


i5 


525 


i,250 


VogatabJe oils (mt) 


7J5 


77 r 


617,796 


617,555 


67 


76 


69,906 


51,754 


B«^r«B»s •KCk frgtt jufces (bU 


12,704 


U,06l 


1,40^,162 


1,472,366 


1,406 


1,404 


138,654 


141,870 


Coffcej 1««, ooooBj sploeis (mt) 


^6JI 


K705 


4,362,177 


4,556,430 


150 


159 


428,665 


421,687 


Coffee, iocl. products <mt] 


1,059 


1,017 


5,058,455 


2,937,755 


106 


108 


528,613 


297,271 


Cocoa boan^ A products <nit) 


406 


502 


937,260 


1,186,092 


26 


56 


69,679 


94,920 


Rubber & alll*d guns (mt) 


740 


736 


765,425 


651,716 


58 


47 


59,645 


36,154 


Other 


— 


— 


767,064 


614,676 


-- 


— 


75,850 


74,652 



Total 



— 17.554,477 18,069,362 



— 1,556,116 1,489,776 



— HNot aval labld^. 



Trade balance- 



OctotMr -August 



August 



txports 

Agricultural 
Konagriculturol 
Total 1/ 

Inports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultoral 
Total 2/ 

Trad* beianos 

Agricultural 
Monagrtcultural 
Total 



1985/84 



55,109 
155,852 
190,941 



17,554 
269,051 
286,385 



17,775 

-115,219 

^95,444 



1984/65 



29,515 

164,561 
195,894 



18,069 
284,065 
502,154 



I I ,244 
-119,464 

-106,240 



S KM. 



1984 



2,587 
14,267 
16,654 



1,556 
25,556 
26,692 



1,051 
^11,069 
^10,038 



1985 



1,985 

14,125 
16,106 



1,490 
24,651 

26,141 



493 
-10,526 
-10,035 



1/ Oonestic exports includ + ng Departrront of Defense shipments <F.A.S. valoe), 2/ Irnports for Consumption (customs valiie). 



"lur website 



Agricultural Ouflooki 



U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Octxib#r -Aug ust 



August 



Chtn^a from y^T Afrlttr 



FWgion & country 



W«st»rn Europe 

European Conrunitv 

Ete I gi urrwiuKOTbourg 

France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

Italy 

Nether I ands 

United KJngdorr 
Other Western Europe 

Portugal 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Eastern Europe 
Germany Den. Rsp. 
Poland 

USSR 

Alfa 

Ve^t Asia f^fdeast) 
Turkey 

1 5 rae I 

Saudia Arable 
South As I a 

India 

Pak I s tan 
East & Southeast Asia 

China 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea j Rep . 

Hong Kong 

I nE^nes 1 a 

Ph i I i pp i nes 

Africa 

North Africa 

Morocco 

A I ger f a 

Egypt 
Sub-Sa*iara 

H I ger i a 

Rep. S. Africa 

Latin Airwrlca I C«rfbbaan 
Braiil 

Caribbean Islands 
Colont>ia 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 

Total 



\9ef/B^ 



B,707 

6,273 
774 
491 

I.ISI 
7W 

2,119 
662 

2,411^ 
680 
464 
297 

700 
127 
107 

2,189 

M,099 

1,680 

191 

381 

350 

442 

795 

356 

266 

3,204 

615 

1,337 

6,469 

»,708 

377 

413 

255 

2,555 
1,337 

301 
138 
772 

1,218 
317 
513 

4,892 
397 

754 

206 

1,855 

220 

731 

1,770 

197 

35J09 



1964/85 



6,712 

4,986 
430 
370 
648 
654 

1,797 
582 

r,726 

471 

t2 

230 

508 
80 

120 

2,508 

I1,i50 

1,356 

127 

340 

264 

358 

564 

120 

214 

2,458 

214 

1,255 

5,503 

1,502 

567 

199 

255 

2,371 

1,130 
142 
212 
714 

1,241 
350 
184 

4,279 
533 
707 
2f8 

1,523 

91 

666 

1,591 

194 

Z9,313 



% Mil. 



1984 



402 
507 
63 
16 
33 
51 
85 
34 
95 
26 

14 

67 

7 
19 

226 

1,073 

155 

19 

42 

18 

48 

19 

10 

6 

221 

67 

124 

487 

116 

53 

27 

20 

191 
11$ 
11 
4 
77 
80 
26 
17 

453 

55 
67 
17 
150 
16 
60 

454 

15 

2,587 



1965 



452' 
315 

41 
20 
66 
35 

91 

37 

156 

47 



8 

33 


6 

19 

855 

88 

2 

4 
51 
56 
55 
8 
20 

207 
25 
77 

405 
85 
45 
25 
52 

147 

58 

6 

4 

26 

109 

19 

12 

561 
55 
67 
18 

116 

2 

72 

119 

18 

1,985 



Octob^r- 
Aug 



-m 

•21 
-45 
-25 
-28 
-II 
-15 
-15 
-29 
*3I 
-98 
-25 

-56 

15 

-21 
-19 
-55 

-14 
-19 
-29 
-66 
-20 
-25 
-65 
-6 

-la 

-24 

-5 

-52 



-7 
-15 
-55 

54 

-8 

2 

10 
-64 

-15 

54 

-6 

6 

-18 

-59 

-9 

-10 

-2 

-17 



Percent 



Aug 



12 
3 

-35 
25 

100 

13 

7 

7 

43 

83 



-42 

-51 
-96 
-67 

-92 

-22 
-45 
-87 
-89 

74 
-25 

90 
-22 
J5S 

-6 
-66 
-58 
-17 
-28 

27 
-14 

62 

-26 

-68 
-48 
-15 
-67 

56 
-26 

52 

-20 

-57 

I 

8 

-25 

-BS 

21 

-25 

59 

-25 



rjcvu.XEi I'^^t 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply flnrl lltflfrflti'^n '^f mainr r.mn^ 




1979/60 


1960/81 


1981/82 


1982/85 


1965/64 


1964/85 E 


1965/86 P 








1 


^\ 1 . unl ts 








Wheat 
















Area (hectare) 


227.6 


256.9 


258.7 


257.5 


229,1 


251.1 


251.2 


Production (me+ric tor^) 


422.8 


442.9 


448.4 


479,1 


490.5 


515.7 


M)4.9 


Exports tmotric ^too) 1/ 


B6.0 


94.1 


101.5 


98.6 


102.9 


107.6 


90.5 


Consumption (mafrlc ton) 2/ 


AAl.b 


445.7 


441.4 


467.9 


466.5 


499.4 


490.6 


Ending stocks Ciwtric ton) J/ 


BO. 4 


78.2 


85,1 


96.4 


100.2 


114.6 


128.8 


Gn«r$e grains 
















A red (hectare) 


34M 


542.4 


550.2 


559.2 


555.? 


540,7 


545.2 


Production (nutrfc toni 


741.5 


752.9 


769.9 


779,2 


685.4 


B06.6 


841.0 


Exports (metric too) 1/ 


96.8 


745.0 


96.6 


89.9 


92.9 


100.7 


95.4 


Consun^itlon (metric ton) 2/ 


740.5 


742.1 


759.8 


755,6 


757.7 


779.5 


795.0 


Ending stocks (tnetric ton) 5/ 


91.6 


82.8 


112.9 


138.6 


66.5 


95.7 


159.8 


Rice, milled 
















Arod (hectare) 


145 J 


144.4 


145 J 


141.2 


(44.8 


145.2 


145,8 


Production (mutric ton) 


255.9 


271.0 


280,6 


285.7 


507.7 


5*9.5 


516.8 


Exports (rwtrtc toji) 4/ 


12.7 


15.1 


11.8 


11.9 


12.6 


11,6 


11 .6 


Consi^nptlon (metric ton) 2/ 


257.8 


272.5 


281.5 


289.6 


507.7 


515,8 


515.4 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 5/ 


25.4 


22.1 


21.5 


17,5 


17.5 


20.8 


22.2 


Total grains 
















Area (hectare) 


711.8 


725.8 


755,9 


717.8 


707.8 


717.0 


722,2 


ProducfVon (metric tofi) 


1,418,2 


1,446.8 


1,498-9 


1,544,1 


1,485.4' 


1,659.8 


1,662.7 


Export* (iTvtrIc ton) 1/ 


197.5 


215.2 


209.7 


200,5 


206.4 


219.9 


195.5 


ConsLjrtiption (rrotric ton) 2/ 


1,441,9 


1,461.0 


1,462,7 


l,5M,0 


1,551.9 


1,594.5 


1,601,0 


Ending *tock* (metric too) 5/ 


195.4 


185.2 


219,5 


252.5 


185,8 


229.1 


290.8 


Oilseed* 
















Production (metric ton) 


170.1 


»55.8 


169,4 


177.9 


165,0 


187.1 


196.2 


Trade (rtwtric ton) 


55.9 


52.1 


56.0 


55.0 


52,9 


52.5 


55.1 


Heals 
















Production (metric ton) 


92.9 


90*8 


94,0 


97.9 


92,6 


99.9 


102.0 


Trade (metric ton) 


26.5 


25.9 


28.8 


51.4 


29.?^: 


51.4 


JI.6 


OUs 

Production (metric ton) 


59,7 


40,0 


41.5 


45.3 


42.5 


46.0 


47.5 


Trade (metric ton) 


12,8 


12,5 


15.2 


U.2 


14.2 


15.6 


15.6 


Cotton 
















Area (hectare) 


52,2 


52.4 


55.2 


51,9 


31.5 


54.7 


55.2 


Production (bale) 


65.2 


64.8 


70.8 


67.5 


67.8 


86.1 


81.2 


EKporti (bale) 


25.1 


19.7 


20.2 


19,4 


19.2 


20.5 


19,5 


Consumption (bate) 


65.5 


65.9 


65.5 


66,0 


68.9 


68.9 


71.5 


Ending stocks (bale) 


24.0 


24.1 


25.4 


25.2 


24.9 


41.6 


51.0 



E = Estlrrwited. P = Projected. 1/ Excludes rntrar^C trade. 2/ W^ere stocks data not available (excluding USSfi) , 
consumption includes stock changes. 5/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at 
a givQn date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute 
level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1960 data correspond with 1979/80^ etc. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments 



Afinual 



Rail fralght rate IndeM 1/ 
(Dec 1964 = 100) 
A 1 1 products 
Farm products 
Grafn 

Food products 
Grain 

Rail carlofldlngs Ithou. cars) 2/ 
, Barge thipment* (nil, bu.) 5/ 
Frash fruit & vsgvtabia thlEvnentt 
Piggy back (thou, cwt,) 5/ 4/ 
Rail (thou, cut,) 5/ 4/ 
Truck (thou, ort.) 5/ 4/ 



1962 



95.7 
92.4 
95.4 
95.7 

24.9 

41.2 



1965 



95,0 
94,0 
94.0 
94.6 

26.1 
40,6 



1964 



99.5 
98.7 
96.6 

99.1 

27.5 
57.2 



587 

696 

7,649 



545 

786 

7,786 



568 

641 

7,861 



1964 

Aug 



99,4 

98.5 
98.4 
99.2 

28.7 

51.8 

497 

297 

7,795 



1965 



Kor 



100,0 
99,5 
99.5 

100,0 

25.4 
54.2 



Apr 



100,0 
99.5 
99.5 

100.0 

19.9 
54.4 



K«y 



100.0 
99.9 
99.5 

100. 1 

»7,2 
25.4 



Jur^ 



July 



99.9 p 
98.5 p 
97,5 p 

100. I p 

25.2 
26.0 



99.8 p 

97.5 p 
96.4 p 

100.0 p 

22.5 
27.0 



Aug 



99.8 p 
97.7 p 
96.4 p 

100,1 p 



29.6 

24.1 



602 

631 

7,554 



641 

444 
8,584 



852 

555 

10,025 



764 

897 

10,419 



650 

394 

6,550 



479 
216 

7,882 



1/ DepartTTOnt of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised Worch 1985. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of An^rlcan 
Railroads. 5/ ^dt^kly overage; fron Agricultural Korketing Service, USDA. 4/ Prellmmorv data for 1965. p = prel iminarv. 
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Food Supply and Use 



Per capita food consumption indexes(l967-100)^ 



1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1961 


1962 


1983 


1984 2/ 


101.7 


108.0 


107.6 


105.2 


104.2 


104.6 


104.3 


101.7 


105.0 


105. 7 


100.0 


106.2 


105.1 


100.5 


97.5 


98.2 


97.0 


93.7 


96.7 


96.4 


107.9 


n5.2 


118.4 


[24.3 


134.6 


134.6 


138.3 


141.5 


144.3 


148.8 


113.7 


118.4 


IIS. 6 


125.1 


121.7 


118.9 


120.5 


114.2 


122.1 


126.8 


86.2 


84.5 


83.5 


85.0 


86.7 


85.0 


83.0 


82.1 


81.3 


81.1 


100.5 


101.8 


101.3 


101.9 


101.7 


101-2 


10M 


103.5 


106.1 


106.3 


104.0 


106.0 


104.5 


108.2 


110.6 


II 1.8 


112.2 


114. 1 


117.9 


115.3 


71.0 


66. t 


68-3 


70.2 


73.7 


77.0 


73.3 


74.4 


80.1 


80.8 


125.9 


135.2 


129.1 


133.2 


135.0 


135.0 


137.4 


140.2 


143.1 


138.6 


102.5 


100. t 


100.2 


97.0 


99.7 


103.4 


103.3 


102.6 


106.7 


103.4 


106.7 


104.3 


103.6 


104.3 


106.8 


113.6 


N2.6 


112.5 


117.6 


120.3 


117.5 


116.4 


115.0 


106.4 


110.5 


109.7 


111.4 


110.7 


119.8 


109.6 


101. 


102.7 


102.3 


101.9 


104.4 


105.3 


106.6 


108.4 


106.1 


109.7 


»0I.8 


101.9 


100.9 


100.3 


103.6 


t05.5 


107.2 


110.7 


107.4 


112.0 


98.9 


105.5 


106.8 


107.1 


107.0 


105.0 


t05.0 


101.6 


102.4 


103.2 


112. 1 


107.3 


113. 1 


115.0 


118.1 


115.7 


113.1 


116. 1 


120.6 


120.6 


86.2 


82.9 


85.9 


81.9 


87.1 


88.9 


78.3 


82.7 


64.7 


83.4 


J 32.0 


128.3 

100.6 


13/. 2 


t46.2 


146.3 


138.8 


146.7 


147.7 


154.8 


156.5 


104.7 


98.0 


99.8 


>04.5 


90.4 


97.9 


108.1 


II 1.8 


106.0 


J0I.3 


104.0 


103.1 


100.9 


106.0 


105.3 


105.7 


108.5 


104.7 


104.8 


102.9 


t08.5 


II 1.4 


112.2 


113.2 


112.5 


113.9 


113.5 


115.6 


119.2 


B8.I 


91.9 


72.0 


78.5 


82.4 


79.0 


78.2 


75.5 


76.1 


78.3 


tOI.6 


105.1 


103.6 


103.2 


104.2 


103.9 


104.0 


103.8 


105-8 


106.6 


99.1 


103.5 


103.1 


101.9 


101.3 


101.5 


lOI.I 


100. 


102.8 


103.9 


104.7 


106.9 


103.8 


104.6 


107.7 


106.8 


107.6 


I0B.7 


109.5 


109.9 



Mf^at, poultry, & fish 

Meat 

Poultry 

Fish 
Eggs 

Oai ry products 
Fats & oi Is 

Animal 

Vegetable 
Fruits 

Frosh 

Proems s^ 
VoQG fables 

Fresh 

Processed 
Po fa toGS / s woetpota toes 

Fresh 

Processed 
Beans, peas, & peonufs 
Flour & cofOdI products 
SuQar L Sweofeners 
Coffo^r ted, & cocoa 
Total food 

Animal products 

Crop products 3/ 

1/ Quant itios of indwidual foods aro coiriblnod in terms of 1977-79 refal I prices. 2/ Pre I i mi nary. 
3/ Includes melons in addition to groups sho^n separately. 

Hote: Historical food consuniption indeKes may be found in food CtansuFiption, Prices and Ekpendlturesj 1963-83, 
Statistical 6ulletin 7l3, ERS, LiSOA. 



Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 


























1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1960 


I98[ 


1962 


1963 


1984 


1985 F 














S Bil. 












Receipts 

Cash receipts: 
Crops 1/ 
Livestock 
Total 
Other cash inco*TH 2/ 

Gross cash Inoom* 


45.8 

^3.1 

88.9 

1.8 

90.7 


49.0 

46.3 

95. ^ 

1.8 

97.2 


48.6 
47.6 
96.2 
3.0 
99.3 


53.0 

59.2 

112.2 

4-9 

M7.I 


62.3 
69.2 

131.5 
3.6 

J 35.1 


71.8 
68.0 

139.8 
3.5 

143.3 


72.9 
69.2 

142.1 

4.4 

146.5 


72.7 
70.3 

U2.9 
6.1 

149.0 


66.8 
69.4 
136.3 

11.8 

ue.i 


69.1 
7Z.7 

141.8 

11.4 

153.3 


67 to 71 
67 to 71 
136 to 140 
8 to 12 
147 to 152 


Nonmoney income 3/ 

Realized gross Income 
Value of inventory chg 


6.5 

97.2 

3.fl 


7.3 

104.4 
-1.5 


107^6 

1.1 


9.2 

126-3 

2.1 


10.5 

M5.6 

5.0 


12.2 

155.5 
^5.9 


13.7 

160.2 

5.8 


14.0 

163.0 

-1.4 


13.1 
161.2 
-10.6 


12.9 

t66.l 
7.8 


11 to 13 

158 to 163 

-2 to 2 


Total gross income 


100.6 


102.9 


108. 8 


128. 4 


130.7 


149.6 


166.0 


I6L6 


150.6 


174.0 


156 to 163 


Expanses 

Cash expenses 4/ 


61.7 


67.8 


72.0 


82.6 


98.1 


106.1 


110.7 


rio.7 


109.8 


114. 1 


109 to n3 


Total expenses 


75.0 


82.7 


88.9 


101. 


119.0 


129.4 


136.1 


(36.9 


135.6 


159.5 


133 to 137 


Income 
























Met c*sh IncoTB 
Totil net fann income 


29.0 
25.5 


29.4 
20.2 


27.3 
19.9 


34.6 
27.4 


37.0 
31.7 


37.2 
20.2 


35.8 
29.8 


38.3 
24.6 


36.3 

15.0 


39.2 

34.5 


35 to 40 
23 to 27 



Dieflat^d total net 
farm income 5/ 

Off-farm Income 



20.3 



15.2 



25.9 26.7 



M.2 
26.1 



IB.2 



19.4 



11.3 15.3 



M.9 



7.0 



29.7 53.8 



35.1 



36.9 57.9 38.8 



15.5 
40.0 



10 to 12 
39 to 43 



F * Forecast. 1/ Includes net OCC loans. Th« 1978-1965 figures exclude sales of forest products. 2/ Inccre from machine 
hire and Custom work, fdrm recreational inccn«, and dfroct government payrnents- The 1978-1965 figures Include salef of 
forest products and other misc. sources. 5/ Imputed gross rvnta I value of farm dwellings and value of home conjunction. 
4/ EkCiudes deprecittion of farm ca;>Jta1 ^ perquisites to hired labor^ #nd expenses associated with farm dwellings^ and 
includes net rent to^ll landlords. 5/ Deflated by the GNP lii^l ictt price deflator, 1972=100. Totals may not add due to 
rounding. 
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Farm prcxJuctlon^ 



1976 


t977 


1978 


1979 


1980 1961 


1962 


1963 


1984 


1965 2/ 










1977^100 










97 


100 


ID4 


JM 


103. 118 


114 


95 


in 


116 


99 


100 


roi 


LD4 


108 109 


107 


109 


107 


109 


100 


100 


100 


^S^ 


107 106 


lOt 


103 


101 


101 


98 


100 


99 


fbi 


105 108 


no 


114 


no 


115 


98 


100 


106 


lU 


115 119 


119 


120 


123 


127 


9Z 


100 


102 


113 


101 M6 


IIS 


68 


no 


116 


96 


100 


108 


116 


97 121 


124 


67 


115 


130 


94 


100 


106 


106 


98 106 


no 


lot 


107 


107 


107 


100 


93 


108 


121 144 


140 


117 


129 


120 


112 


100 


101 


94 


97 107 


96 


96 


95 


98 


74 


100 


76 


102 


79 109 


85 


54 


90 


95 


112 


100 


106 


80 


93 P08 


104 


74 


90 


80 


n 


100 


105 


129 


99 \\A 


124 


89 


106 


IIS 


96 


100 


97 


100 


lot 102 


101 


68 


99 


99 


94 


100 


105 


115 


100 114 


117 


100 


III 


117 



Firm output 

All Hve^tock product* 3/ 
Meat oniric Is 
Dairy prodt^cts 

Al I crops 4/ 
Feed 9ra1ns 
Hay & fora^ 
Food 9rafns 
Suoar crops 
Cotton 
Tc>6*oco 
Oi I crops 

Cropland usikd for crops 
Crop production p»r ccr* 

1/ For hrstorlcal data «nd indexes, see Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical 8unetin 657^ 
2/ Preliminary indexes^ for 1965 bas^ on October 1985 Crop Production report and other releases of tha Crop 
Reportinj Board, SRS. 5/ Gross livestock production includes minor livestock products iwt included In the 
separate 9roups sKov^n. It cannot ba added to gross crop production to compute farm owtput. 4/ Gross crop 
production tncludes some miscellaneous crops not In tl>e separate groups shown^ It cannot be addod to gross 
livestock production to corpute farm outputs 



Cash receipts from farming 



ASM I9fe 



Ju I y Aug Sapt Oct Nov Ovc "jan Feb fSr Apr Siy Jun July 

Fann markatlngs and OOC loans 1/ 10»390 1 MOe 12,210 1^^728 16,120 13,453 I5i066 9^780 10,571 9,554 9,090 9,876 I0i638 

Livestock and Products 5,698 5,781 5,965 6,387 6,224 5,898 6,165 5,74fi 6,0l7 5,711 5,827 5,654 5,438 

Heal animals 2,931 3,231 3,355 3,572 5,617 5*333 3,664 3,408 3,419 3,228 3,3*5 3,151 2,826 

Oalry products 1,484 1,465 1,456 1,497 1,472 1,546 1,558 1,445 1,606 1,539 1,586 1,496 1,491 

Poultry and egg^ 1,024 981 941 1,009 1,006 909 799 795 879 825 8t3 896 664 

OtlMr 258 105 231 306 129 Ml M3 99 I 12 M9 113 lOB 256 

Crops 4t692 5,327 6,247 9,341 9,696 7,554 6,901 4,032 4,354 5,643 3,263 4,222 5,200 

Food grains 1,557 1,645 1,138 1,096 686 538 653 448 397 500 280 1,153 1,693 

Feed crops 1,904 992 905 700 742 950 2,476 1,093 M79 880 754 847 U086 

Cotton (lint and seed) -14 85 208 946 1,030 664 6i4 465 I99 90 -fl5 82 12 

Tobacco 10 560 537 452 457 4 »4 488 64 18 24 4 61 

Oil-*»aring crops 258 264 806 2,402 2,564 1,370 1,590 683 1,012 708 5M 610 682 

Vegetables and melons 681 852 1,058 1,033 682 608 570 514 632 754 750 636 665 

Fruits and trw nuts 571 424 667 734 870 756 170 251 225 225 326 499 602 

0tt>ar 402 396 676 706 IJ49 905 520 515 693 862 649 59^ 399 

1k)varnn*rrt paynwita 450 195 n5 85 534 1,940 802 1,452 806 2,481 377 192 205 

Total cash r^oalpts 10,840 11,501 12,325 15,813 16,454 »5,393 13,868 11,232 11,177 12,03^ 9,467 10,068 10,843 

1/ fiecelpts from loans represent value of conroditles placed und«r CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 
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Cash receipts^ from farm marketings, by States 





LI 


v«stock 












and products 


Crops 2/ 


Total 


2/ 




Jan*-Ju 


ly Jan*-July 


Jan*-Ju 


ly Jan*-July 


Jan*-July J 


an* -July 


StotB 


1984 


1965 


1984 


1965 


1964 


1985 


North Ationtic 








$Mi k 






Maine 


172 


147 


115 


84 


285 


251 


^ew Hainpshire 


45 


45 


16 


16 


61 


61 


Vermont 


212 


2I5> 


12 


n 


224 


227 


Massachusetts 


78 


78 


87 


85 


165 


162 


Rhode Island 


8 


8 


'20 


20 


28 


28 


Connecticut 


124 


116 


85 


86 


207 


204 


New York 


M22 


1,091 


546 


515 


1,467 


1,404 


New Jersey 


80 


80 


189 


202 


269 


282 


Pennsylvania 


UJ47 


1,275 


492 


517 


1,858 


1,790 


Worth Central 














Ohio 


960 


B48 


952 


1,009 


1,911 


1,856 


Indiana 


1,040 


955 


1,055 


948 


2,075 


1,885 


M 1 i no IS 


l,JI5 


1,519 


2,6)6 


2,771 


5,951 


4,089 


Michigan 


758 


717 


684 


786 


1,442 


1,505 


Wi scons in 


2,4IJ 


2,587 


497 


590 


2,910 


2,777 


M i nnesota 


1,896 


1,844 


1,542 


1,299 


5,258 


5,144 


Iowa 


J J 08 


2,819 


2,420 


2,085 


5,528 


4,902 


Missouri 


1,510 


Ij24l 


656 


546 


1,966 


1,790 


North Dakota 


J92 


404 


584 


786 


977 


1,190 


South Dakota 


>i081 


1,072 


460 


496 


1,540 


1,570 


Nebraska 


2,611 


2,626 


1,559 


1,190 


5,950 


5,816 


Kansas 


2,215 


2,222 


1,145 


1,254 


5,55*9 


5,456 


Southern 














Delaware 


24) 


209 


45 


42 


286 


251 


Maryland 


494 


452 


157 


157 


651 


589 


V ] ro 1 n i a 
West Virginia 


615 


587 


1^ 


220 


799 


807 


99 


98 


12 


20 


1 1 1 


118 


North Carol ina 


M20 


990 


401 


416 


1,520 


1,406 


South Carol ina 


250 


216 


256 


220 


506 


455 


Georgia 


1,158 


956 


452 


501 


1,590 


1,456 


Florida 


648 


602 


2,402 


2,157 


5,050 


2,759 


Kentucky 


692 


6^ 


452 


704 


1,144 


1,405 


Tennessee 


54 J 


f#5 


555 


472 


878 


1,055 


Alabarrw 


86^1 


747 


210 


277 


1,071 


1,024 


Mississippi 


651 


604 


257 


468 


888 


1,072 


Arkansas 


M49 


992 


528 


515 


1,477 


1,505 


Lou i s f ana 


278 


285 


296 


555* 


574 


617 


Oklahofna 


951 


1,055 


428 


625 


1,559 


1,681 


Texas 


5,428 


5,225 


1,614 


1,975 


5,041 


5,199 


Western 














Montana 


572 


580 


340 


261 


712 


641 


Idaho 


497 


515 


557 


481 


1,054 


994 


Wyoming 


205 


206 


54 


52 


256 


258 


Colorado 


1,225 


I,il4 


546 


654 


1,771 


1,748 


New Mexico 


547 


565 


155 


194 


500 


577 


Arizona 


456 


422 


552 


440 


789 


862 


Utah 


256 


151 


69 


67 


505 


297 


Nevada 


97 


97 


46 


45 


145 


142 


Washington 


594 


590 


887 


786 


1,462 


1,576 


Oregon 


550 


55^ 


461 


450 


812 


764 


Cal ifornia 


2,651 


2,472 


4,115 


4,216 


6,766 


6,687 


Alaska 


4 


4 


7 


7 


II 


11 


Hawaii 


5i 


51 


505 


286 


555 


557 


United States 


42,486 


40,559 


50,729 


51,815 


75,216 7 


2,575 



1/ Estimates as of the end of current month, 2/ Sales of farm products include receipts 
from conmodities placed Under CCC loons minus value of redemptions during the period. Rounded 
data may not add. 
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Charting 

the Course of Agriculture 

A valuable research tool, popular teaching device, and 
convenient format for presenting a complete overvievs/ 
of the agricultural sector, tfw two<oior 1984 Handbook 
of Agricultural Charts i& a USD A "bestseller" 

its 272 charts clearly iflustrate data and trends for 
agricultural subjects ranging from farm income to 
consumer costs, and from commodities to energy 
production and use. Trade data, cost of production 
figures, and other pertinent Information are depicted 
as welL 



An enlargements version of this chartbook, with each 
of The 272 charts in black and white on an 8"x 10" 
page of its own, will also be offered by GPO 
this year 

Both handbooks are available from GPO. Order your 
copies now. 



fir 



PLEASe SEND ME A COPY OF: 

( \ fc9a4Hflndbookof AgricufturalChmr AH-637.93PP. Ordw SN; 001-019-00368-5 

from GPQ. t3.76 
1 ) Enlirpemtnti: t984 Handbook of Aflricultunl Charti, 376 pp. Ord«f 

SN 001^19-00371-Sfrofn GPO. $7.50 
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Tracking the Business of Agriculture 

Agricultural Outlook pools USDA's latest analyses of the agricultural economy in one comprehensive 
monthly package. Besides its regular outlook covera^e-Tncludmg commodity supply and demand, world 
agriculture and trade, food and marketing, farm inpuu, agricultural Policy, transportation and storage, and 
related developments in the general economy —Agricultural Outlook is USD A S official outlet for farm 
income and food price forecasts. Whtle emphasizing short-term outlook information, the magazine also 
Pubifshes special reports containing long-term analyses of topics rangtng from iniemationaJ trade Policies to 
U.S, land use and availability. Agricultural Outtook averages 48 pages and includes 6 Pages of updated charts 
and 20 pages of statistical tables. 



Order Now! 
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Order Form 



Enclosed i3 S , 



. D Cfieck. 



D money order, or Charge to my 
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The economic health of U.S. agriculture will come under 
Close scrutiny at Outlook '86, USDA's 62nd annual 
dgricultural outlook conference, which will bo held in 
Washington, 0-C December 3-5. 

Shorter and tighter than last year, the conference will 
provide policymakers with a complete overview of the 
agricultural situation in 2-1/2 davs. FoUowir^g 
registration Monday aftemoonn Dec. 2, the conference 
gets Underway Tuesday af 9:45 aJU- with the outlook 
for the general economy, agriculture, and trade. 
Sessions for the remainder of the day will focus on 
the economic weH being of the farm sector, in- 
cluding the state of agriculture, farm income, credit, 
and the 1985 farm bill. Wednesday's sessions will 
cover the major farm commodities, as well as 
family economics and nutrition. 

All speeches in the Jefferson Auditorium can be 
accessed five by dialing (900) 410*Jeft. The service 
COSTS 50 cenu for the first minute and 35 cents for 
each additional minute. 



For a copy of the preliminary Outlook '86 program, 
which contains time and location for each session, 
please write; Outlook '86, US0A/WA08, Room 5143 
Souih, Washington, D.Cr 20250. 
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